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RENOVATING RUNOUT PASTURE LANDS 


rsSummary of methods successfully adopted by several York state and 
New England farmers of much experience.) 

Consider first the causes which have contributed to bring 
the pasture to its present condition. To improve a 100-acre 
pasture, make three equal parts of it, by fencing, and begin 
improvements on the portion partly plowed. Plow at any time 
of the year when a day.or week can be spared, but for seeding 
down do so early in August. Apply liberally of phosphate of 
lime in the shape of ground bone, and dissolved boneblack and 
potash in the shape of wood ashes, say 60 bushels to an acre, 
and more if it can be afforded. Light applications of fertili- 
zers are disappointing, especially where a soil is lean and hun- 
gry. Apply halt a ton each of dissolved boneblack and ground 
bone per acre, in addition to the ashes, all to be harrowed in 
thoroughly on the 
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fall after the rye is harvested. 3uckwheat may be sown about 
July 1 for a crop,.or the Silver Hull or Japanese in June. 
Sometimes, with a light seeding of buckwheat, grass and clover 
will take very well. For this, sow one-half bushel buckwheat 
per acre. For plowing in same, one bushel per acre. <A ton 
of a good nitrogenous phosphate will help the buckwheat, but 
ground bone will prove more durable to help the pasture. 

But in this work, do not undertake too much. Leave the 
poorest portions and concentrate on the richer, until al] the 
best is brought up to its highest state of productiveness, Con- 
centrate, use a silo, buy all the concentrated feeds and ferti- 
lizers the farm income will justify, and the fertile, paying acres 
will soon crowd the robber acres from the farm. 





The Meadow Grasses, or Poas, are one of the most difficult 
and the least-known genera of American’ grasses. There 
are about 100 spe- 





furrows. After 
the grass seed is 





sown and harrowed 
in, sow on 200 
pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre and 
bush down the ; 
land thoroughly. 
The three divi- a 
sions suggests a 
period of rest for 
each, so that prac- 
tically the stock 
will have a fresh 
bite all the time. 
At any time dur- 
ing the growing 
season, 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda per 
acre, mixed with a 
cartload of fine ; 
soil, will be very : inal 
beneficial. Allow 
of a generous bite 
remaining when 
stock are removed 
in the fall, for 
short and _ severe a 


ropping weakens A a 








cies distributed 
throughout the 
temperate region 
of the globe, and 
fully half of them 
are natives of this 
country. The char- 
acteristic Ameri- 
can species are 
turf formers, and 
are adapted to 
widely varying 
conditions. The 
best and most 
widely known spe- 
cies are Kentucky 
bluegrass, Poa pra- 
tensis, and English 
bluegrass, Poa com- 
pressa. Kentucky 
blue grass is com- 
mon both to this 
country and north- 
ern Europe, and it 
is a remarkable 
fact that, although 
Kentucky and the 
adjacent portions 
of the surrounding 





the plants. What- 
ever course is tak- 
en, topdress with 
rich material, ei- 


A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF THE JERSEY 


Tormenter’s May 66244, sired by Tormenter Jr, 15005, came from Arkansas about a year 


states are now 
known as the blue- 
grass country, the 
species was first 


ther in fall or ear- ago, and is now owned by Latimer & Miller of Illinois. She is a small Jersey six years old, brought into culti- 
ly spring. As to long, low, large of body, with udder and teats seldom equaled. At two state fairs in 1895 she vation in England. 
seeding. stock Was at head of herd which took first and second premiums. She gives a large supply of rich There is no better 


With barley, using 
amixture of red- 
top, June grass and timothy. Pasture land has been improved 
by continued plowing one season, then sown to winter rye and 
stocked with a mixture of grass seed, and used for pasture in 
spring, the cattle keeping the rye closely cropped and the 
grass thus securing a good start. A Connecticut farmer has 
made success by tiling and then sowing butkwheat as early as 
spring frosts are past. Sow rye with grass seed, timothy and 
redtop, and the next spring sow six quarts per acre of red 
Clover or alsike, or the two mixed. Feed but lightly in the 


milk and promises to be a record breaker. In view of the low prices for thoroughbreds that 
now prevail, no one can afford to keep unprofitable cows. 


pasture grass for 
calcareous loams. 
It is also a standard lawn grass throughout the northern states. 
The English bluegrass covers a good many square miles of the 
best grazing lands of Virginia and the adjacent states. It 
forms a fine dense turf, green the year round, and because of 
its drouth-resisting qualities is far superior to Kentucky blue- 
grass in the southern states. —[Prof F. L. Scribner, Dept of Agr. 


The Apple Maggot is spreading through our middle states— 
the worst pest of this fruit. Feed all windfalls. 
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PROGRESS IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


[Summary of the report by Dr Bang of Copenhagen of his work in Den- 
mark, covering tuberculin tests of 54,000 cattle, and describing his system 
of changing tuberculous herds into entirely healthy ones. Dr Bang is a 
veterinarian of the highest rank and has been in charge since 1891 of the 
Danish government’s campaign against bovine tuberculosis. Compiled 
from the translation just published as Bulletin 41, Mass experiment sta- 
tion at Amherst, co-operating with the state board of agriculture.) 

As to tuberculin, Bang declares it of great value as a ciag- 
nostic (it failed in 10 to 13 per cent of several hundred cases), 
but by no means infallible. It furnishes not the slightest basis 
for judging to what extent a beast is diseased. Tuberculin 
may have a curative effect in slight cases; half of the animals 
that reacted (in one experiment) were apparently cured in 
three years. When properly administered, Bang finds no evi- 
dence of tuberculin being injurious except to badly diseased 
cattle, but adds that more data is needed to scientifically dem- 
onstrate this point. Tuberculin is so uncertain that its reac- 
tion is not certain legal proof of the animal being tuberculous. 

The majority of reacting cows have simply latent tubercu- 
losis. It may remain latent for years, exerting no intluence on 
the general health or functions of the cow. It may exist in 
tubercles so small (from the size of a needle’s head toa pea) as 
to escape trained observation upon post-mortem. In many ani- 
mals, the disease remains wholly localized for the entire life, 
or even a cure may take place. Tuberculin reaction in a cow 
is no reason to suspect her calf will be tuberculous; the major- 
ity of such calves are born healthy. The milk of the majority 
of tuberculous cows is not dangerous, unless the udder is dis- 
eased. Milk from such udders may cause disease in calves. 
Such milk mixed with that going to a creamery may possibly 
so infect the whole that calves fed on the factory’s skim milk 
may contract tuberculosis. Heating the milk to 185 degrees F 
guards against this. Under sanitary conditions, spread of the 
disease from one cow to another requires prolonged living 
together. 

In view of all this, to prevent the useless destruction of 
milking strains that are the result of years of breeding, to in- 
sure economy and yet carry on an effective campaign against 
the disease, Bang has adopted this method: 1. Apply tuber- 
culin test. 2. from non-reacting animals. 
3. Kill evidently sick animals, either at or after rapid 
fattening. 4. Rear calves of cows that react but otherwise 
appear healthy or but slightly diseased. 5. Protect the calves 
from infection through feed or otherwise. 6. Carefully disin- 
fect stables, let in sunshine and air, don’t feed too highly. 7. 
Test the non-reacting animals twice a year. 

The separation between reacting and non-reacting cows 
must be complete. Separate buildings are best; or make an 
air-tight paper-lined partition across the stable, keeping the 
suspected animals on one side, the healthy in the other com- 
partment. This partition can be made movable, to enlarge the 
quarters for healthy stock as their numbers increase. Neither 
reacting cows nor their caretakers should walk across manure 
piles or yards frequented by healthy stock, and the two herds 
should be separately pastured. Take every reasonable means 
to avoid germs of disease being carried from suspected to 
healthy animals. 

By these means a large herd at Thurebybille, which was 
badly tuberculous, has been changed into a healthy herd. In 
April, ’92, the herd was tested, 131 reacting and 77 not reacting. 
The foregoing plan was carried out as well as possible on an or- 
dinary farm, by such means as any farmer can employ, and the 
animals were tested every six months. Result: The healthy 
animals kept healthy, with few exceptions; of the 131 sus- 
pects, those that failed to react after the second and third test 
were pronounced sound and were transferred to the healthy 
division, until in three years (by May, ’95) 62 animals had been 
thus ‘‘cured’’ or saved. At first, 80 per cent of the cows in the 
whole herd reacted, but after three years of this treatment 
more than half of these cows were cured and were placed in 
the healthy division. This plan is now coming into general 
use among Danish farmers, and when intelligently followed 
gives extraordinary One farmer’s herd contained 
only 86 healthy out of 139 tested in January, ’94, but when 
tested in November, °95, the healthy division (including new 
calves) numbered 140 head, only one of which reacted. We 
may add that further that the tuberculin reaction 
alone should by no means condemn animals as tuberculous, is 
not needed. But if required, it is furnished by the further fact 
that while the number of cattle and young stock reacting out 
of 54,000 tests ranged from 20 to 50 per cent in different coun- 


Separate reacting 
once 


se 


results. 


evidence 


LIVE STOCK 


AND CROPS 


ties, averaging 39 per cent, less than 18 per cent out of 132,009 
oxen and cows slaughtered at Copenhagen proved tuberculous, 
Both experiences seem to agree that half of the animals that 
react to tuberculin are practically healthy, and with proper 
care will not only continue healthy but will be so ‘‘cured’’ 
that they will not even react to the test. 


SEPARATING SUNFLOWER SEEDS FROM THE HEADS 


Cc. O. ORMSBEE 





A brief article described the of harvesting sun. 
flower seed, in your Sept 5 issue, but whoever undertakes to 
pound out 50 bu of sunflower seeds 

with a flail, will find it a slow and 

tedious job. The waste will be 

large by reason of the seeds that 

will remain in small pieces of the 

shell. A simple machine, which 

will do the work rapidly and effect. 

ively, may be constructed by al- 

most any farmer, at a very trifling 

Build a frame exactly 
grindstone. Make 
friction wheels, 
instead of 
the stone, hang a wheel made of 
two-inch plank, and about three 
feet in Drive nails 
through the wheel, parallel to the 


process 


expense, 
like that for a 
it complete with 
treadle, and arbor, but 


SUNFLOWER*SEED SEP- 
ARATOR 


diameter. 


axis, allowing them to project about half an inch on each side. 
Don’t be afraid of using too many, but drive them so _ thick 
and close together, that in the inches you cannot 
touch the wheel with your finger; to have the 
Bind the wheel with a 


outer six 
careful 
heavy iron tire, 


being 
ends project evenly. 
to preserve an even motion, and the machine is complete. To 
use it, start the wheel with the treadle, letting it revolve to. 
Then take a sunflower head in each hand and 
protruding Hardly an instant 
operators Can 


wards you. 
hold them against the 
will be required to shell off the seeds. 
work more rapidly by alternating; that is, holding a head 
first with one hand and then with the other. This will de- 
pend upon practice, but by either method, a man will have 
little difficulty in shelling 12 or 15 bu in an hour. Another 
style of machine has a cylinder, studded with spikes, instead 
This will do the work fully as well, but requires 
When used as fuel, the stalks and seed cups of 


ile 
nalis, 


some 


of a wheel. 
more power. 
the sunflower will last about as long as,a similar amount of 
pine; but the quantity of heat given off is much greater. Sun- 
flower seeds must be stored in barrels, or small bins, and close- 
ly watched, or they may heat. 





IMPROVED PROCESSES IN CIDER MAKING * 


Cider apples should be placed in piles 12 or 18 inches aeep 
pro- 


under cover in well-aired sheds, to avoid heating and to 
tect them from frost or rain, all of which rob apples of flavor 
and sugar. Even a few decayed apples will cause the cider to 
be flat and of bad flavor. The French are careful not to mix 
properly matured fruit with either green or overripe fruit. To 
make fancy cider, the fruit must contain sugar, albuminoids, 
tannin, mineral matter and a certain degree of acidity. Sugar 
is necessary to cause fermentation, and its transformation into 
alcohol gives to the cider its strength and body, and its preserv- 
ative property. One may overcome its absence by adding, say 34 
pounds of sugar to the barrel of crude juice. Tannin is pre- 
eminently the clarifying and antiseptic property of cider, and 
serves to modify the alcohol in cider, and without it the cider 
would soon become thick and ropy. In apples of good quality 
there should be from three to four grains of tannin per thou- 
sand, but certain sweet apples do not contain more than two 
grains. Albuminous bodies give body and softness to the ci- 
der, and help to preserve it by preventing fermentation of ci- 
der into acetic acid or vinegar. A moderate quantity of malic 
or tartaric acid is indispensable to proper fermentation, during 
produced and 
taste 


which these acids act upon the alcohol as it is 
form an ether, which gives to the cid characteristic 


ier a 
and smell known as ‘‘bouquet.’’ Very sour apples contain too 


*Compiled froma report of the recent French pomological congress,made 
tothe department of state by Consul Chancellor. Cider is superseding 
wine in France, and the utmost care is used in making it. 
000,000 gallons of cider were made in France, an increase of one-third over 
1894 and nearly double the average of the previous ten years. 


Last year 678, 
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much acid and are mixed with sweet fruits to improve the 
taste of the cider and render it more digestible; hence, the 
mixing of several varieties of apples. 

We judge French cider mills are not usually as good as our 
American machines, which make a complete mash of the fruit 
by grinding it to a fine pulp. After mashing the apples, the 
usual practice in France is to place the pulp in uncovered vats 
or tubs and leave it 12 or 14 hours before pressing, stirring it 
meanwhile from time to time with wooden shovels, in order to 
bring the mass into contact with the air. This is done to im- 
prove the color of the cider and make it richer in tannic acid, 
but recently it has been found that these advantages can be 
obtained as readily by aerating the crude juice, which is the 
practice in the best American cider mills. Before running the 
crude juice into barrels, the utmost pains is taken to have 
them perfectly cleaned. The barrel is washed with a bucketful 
of warm water containing a quart of ordinary sulphuric acid, 
and it is then fumigated with burning sulphur to destroy all 
vinegar or other germs of decay. The most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness is observed in the cider cellar to avoid microbes injurious 
to the fine quality of cider. 

After the juice or ‘‘must’’ is in the barrels, comes the most 
delicate part of the whole operation of cider making, for a 
prompt but brief fermentation is necessary to clarify it before 
the sugar is entirely changed into alcohol; the remaining sugar 
keeps up a slow fermentation and prevents vinegar. This 
‘‘working’’ is caused by a great variety of microbes, —one will 
produce a sweet cider, another a dry or sharp cider; one pro- 
duces a fragrant limpid drink, another gives a flat and turbid 
cider. In France a leaven or culture of microbes, made trom 
upples of the finest cider qualities, is added to common juice 


.? 


to improve the cider. 

Fermentation is slowest at 32° F or less. At 130 to 140°, 
many of the germs die; between 68 and 78°, they are most ac- 
tive. If the temperature is below 68, a small quantity of 
must, heated to about 120 or 125°, is poured into the barrel. 
Heating the cellar is condemned, because heat remains after 
fermentation has been established, and tends to increase the 
action of the ferments too much. Oxygen is essential to fer- 
mentation, hence the liquid should be stirred frequently; 
draw off a quantity now and then and return it to the barrel; 
leave the bunghole open, or, preferably, stop it with a bit of 
cotton wool, which admits the air, but excludes injurious mi- 
crobes. Fill the barrel only two-thirds full of the juice at 
first, so that a much larger surface of the liquid will be ex- 
posed to the air. If the fermentation is retarded because the 
must is sour or too acid, add a little juice from a barrel that is 
working satisfactorily. A good cider may be destroyed by the 
addition of a bad ferment, due to not thoroughly cleaning the 
vessels used. Sometimes acid juice is neutralized by the addi- 
tion of a handful of wood ashes to the barrel and then stirred, 
but this produces a flat cider without color. When fermenta- 
tion is active, a characteristic brownish foam rises to the sur- 
face; otherwise, there will be a white scum, which is a bad 
sign. 

After 10 or 15 days, fermentation ceases. The liquor has 
become clear, the dregs settling to the bottom or rising to the 
surface, and the cider shows a specific gravity of 1015 to 1020, 
This is the time to draw it off by a siphon or by a spigot sufii- 
ciently above the bottom not to disturb the dregs. The cider 
is now run into a clean barrel, where it undergoes a second 
fermentation. When this ceases, indicated by the absence of 
further bubbles of carbonic acid gas, the barrel should be com- 
pletely closed until the time arrives for using the cider. Cider 
is preserved well enough in barrels when they are completely 
full, but when the barrel has been partly emptied,-there is 
danger of its degenerating in quality. Bottling cider has be- 
come a large industry in France. It is important to choose the 
proper moment for bottling, when fermentation is neither too 
active nor too feeble, so that the cider will be clear and spark- 
ling, making a pleasant, refreshing and hygienic drink. It 
ought not to be bottled when its specific gravity is greater 
than 1015, and some experts wait until it indicates not more 
than 1010, then adding two lbs of sugar to 100 gals of cider. In 
that way, a clear fragrant drink, sparkling as champagne, will 
be obtained. 





Bone Meal for Stock.—Almost every good farmer salts his 
stock, but how many of them give their animals bone meal? 
Cows need it in making milk and young animals need it for 
bone growth. Old pastures are especially deficient in this ma- 
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terial. It has gone year by year to the dairy and the slaugh- 
ter house, until there is but little left. This is why cattle 
search for bone and consider charcoal.a delicacy. —[J. L. Hersey. 





ON THE MARKETING OF FRUIT 


(Synopsis of lecture by George T. Powell before the horticultural insti- 
tutes in New York state. In addition to the following points and to the in- 
structions given in our issues of Aug 8 and 22 for harvesting and marketing 
apples, great care is necessary in picking apples if they are to keep well. 
Every bruised spot starts decay. Pick by hand into baskets. Some assort 
directly into barrels, leaving the heads off for a few days while the fruit 
sweats, others carefully dump the apples in long narrow low piles to sweat, 
and then assort them. Some wrap fancy apples in tissue paper, like oranges, 
pack in sawdust and store in a dry, cool place to hold for the late Market.] 

1. Necessity of care in marketing—In addition to intelli- 
gent and thorough culture, special attention must be given to 
the best disposition of crops. In these times of close competi- 
tion, the successful fruit grower must be well informed upon 
markets, where heavy supplies are coming from, where to ship 
to best advantage, the expenses in shipping to different points, 
reliability of commission men, their facilities for handling and 
storing fruits. 

2. Selection of the sales merchant—Ascertain informa- 
tion as to a well-established, reliable firm to ship to. Do not 
ship to every man who sends out letters soliciting trade and 
promising prices considerably above the regular market, for 
many such are only sidewalk salesmen with no established 
place of business; they will return one or two good sales, get a 
run of trade and then move to another street, failing to make 
further return for fruit received. With so many good firms of 
long years of excellent reputation, there is no excuse for los- 
ing money through irresponsible salesmen. It is better to 
send to only one firm in a place, for if the fruit is uniformly 
fine, a trade will be established upon the trade-mark, and 
where two or more firms are handling the same mark, different 
prices are sometimes asked, according to supply and demand, 
and sometimes lower prices are taken than where one firm has 
the entire handling of a mark. 

3. The grower should know the market—The grower 
should go to the market in which his fruit is to be sold, in- 
form his salesman as to what he has, confer with him about 
the package most desirable, how the fruit should be packed 
and displayed. The salesman knows what his trade demands, 
the grower does not; hence the grower, to get the best prices, 
must meet the wishes of those who buy, and he must find this 
out by going to the market or corresponding with the sales- 
man. 

4. The packing—Inferior fruit should not be shipped, in 
fact, should not be grown. It is not wanted, isin the way, has 
to be marked ‘‘off,’’ and is an injury, toa certain extent, to 
good fruit. Uniformity in package and in packing is required. 
Undersized barrels should not be used. Fruit should be as- 
sorted in two grades, fine and good. The grower’s name 
should be placed on all good fruit, but not on that which is 


below good. A good class of men only should be employed in . 


the packing and handling of fruit, for the work is of a differ- 
ent character from that of handling potatoes. Employ by the 
day, not by the job. Women are good in assorting and pack- 
ing fruit, for they handle not only quickly, but as a rule more 
sarefully than men. Ship in carload lots as far as possible, as 
better rates of transportation can be had, and better sales real- 
ized than for small lots 

5. Secondary means of caring for fruit—Every communi- 
ty should be equipped with facilities for using up fruit when 
markets become heavily overstocked. Canneries and evapora- 
tors will save losses, and enable a wider distribution of fruit in 
home and foreign markets. Cold storage is especially valua- 
ble for pears and apples, extending the season over a much 
longer period. It is better to store pears in the city where 
they are to be sold, as the customer can secure his fruit at the 
time he wants it, and rent or storage charges at thirty cents 
per barrel per month, are not mare costly than to provide stor- 
age where the fruit is grown. 

6 Importance of co-operation—Our fruit business needs 
to be placed on a better, thoroughly organized business basis. 
There should be in every town, where orcharding is attempted, 
a fruit growers’ union or association, to which every grower 
should belong. All fruit should be properly graded, inspected 
and placed in market in the best possible condition. Upon 
such basis, the income to grower and handler would be materi- 
ally and permarfently increased. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


JERSEY BLUES 


H. S. BABCOCK 


Just what was the method of production of the Jersey Blue 
fowl] is not known. It is supposed to be related more or less dis- 
tantly to the Andalusian, a fowl with a similar plumage. It 
is probably related to some of our large breeds, either the 
Malay or some of the Asiatics, as it has considerable size to be 
accounted for. It has been kept in New Jersey for many 
years, and it is referred to by its promoters as the original of 
that famous old blue hen that used to lay an egg every day 
and ‘fon Sundays she laid three.’’ They make the assertion, 


beaks and slight differences in shape, a fowl] that might easily 
be regarded not as a breed in itself, but as a variety of the 
Plymouth Rock. It would not have been a very strained use 
of terms to have called the Jersey Blue a Blue Plymouth Roek, 
The Spangled and Penciled Hamburgs are thus united under 
one name,—fowls that originated in different countries and 
that had more and more marked differences in size and shape 
than the Plymouth Rock and the 
always have been an eyesore to 
have one Variety with totally different colored shanks, and it 


Jersey Blue. Still it would 
a ‘Plymouth Rock breeder to 
is perhaps quite as well that the Jersey Blue was recognized 
under a distinctive name and as a separate breed. The inter. 
nal qualities of the 





but fail in bringing 
proof to connect 
this famous hen 
with their breed. 
At any rate it is 
certain that for 
many years the Jer- 
sey Blue has been 
known as a distinct 
breed. It was ad- 
mitted to the Amer- 
ican Standard of 
Perfection in 1888, 
having applied for 
such recognition on 
other occasions un- 
successfully. The 
standard weight for 
an adult cock is ten 
pounds, for a hen, 
eight pounds. These 
weights are a slight 
increase over those 
prescribed for the 
Plymouth Rock, the 
two breeds being 
nearly of the same 
size. The male Jer- 
sey Blue may be de- 
scribed as having a 
head of medium size 
with a rather short, 
nicely curved beak; 
a neck rather longer 
than that of the 
Plymouth Rock; a 
back both broad and 
long; adeep and 
well-filled out 
breast; a long and 
deep body, nicely 
rounded at the 
sides; wings that 
are medium in 
length; a short tail, 
carried erectly; and 
legs medium in 
length and strong 
in build. The comb 
is single and nei- 
ther very large nor 
very small. If one 
will imagine a Plym- 
outh Rock, with a 
neck rather longer 
than usual, and a tail a trifle smaller than is customary, he 
will get a fair idea of the shape of the Jersey Blue. The color 
is a slaty blue, the feathers being margined with a narrow 
band of very dark slate or black. The hackle, saddle and back 
are darker than the breast and body, and often, in fact, usually, 
have the color so deep as to approach black, with more or 
less of a purple shade. The hen is like the cock in gen- 
eral characteristics, with the exception of color, in which there 
is less difference in the upper and lower parts than in that of 
the male. She averages lighter in line than he. The eyes of 
both sexes are dark bay, the beaks dark, often approaching 
black, and the shanks and toes dark blue or slaty blue in color. 
We have in the Jersey Blue, except for color of shanks and 
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FLOCK OF JERSEY BLUE FOWLS 


} 


two fowls, Plymouth 


and Jersey 


Blues, are as similar 


Rocks 


as their external] 


ones. Both are 


é , 


general purpose’ 
fairly cood 
layers and fairly 
good fowls for the 
table. For the latter 
purpose, the Plym- 
outh Rock has the 
advantage of the 
Jersey Blue in color 
of skin and shanks, 
as the Jersey Biue 
has the advantage 
of the Plymouth 
in a trifle 


P 7 
fowls, 





greater size, esti- 


mating the size by 
the standard 
weights. Yet with 
all its good qualities 
the Jersey Blue i 
not a popular fowl, 


as ts color, while 
really handsome in 
well - bred 

mens, is not 
with most people, 
and is extremely 
hard to breed of the 
desired shade. Its 
light skin and _ its 
blue shanks are also 


speci- 


taking 


elements which re- 
tard its popularity. 
The simple fact is, 
that as American 
breeders have in the 
Plymouth Rock a 
fowl possessing very 
similar economic 
qualities, without 
any ot the objec- 
tionable ones, such 
as color of beak and 
shank and skin, they 
choose the Plym- 
Rock, and 
leave the Jersey 
Blue to these who 


outh 








especially admire its 
This gives to the fowl a limited number of admirers 
The Jersey 


color. 
and prevents it from obtaining great popularity. 
Blue is really a useful and excellent fowl, and if anyone fan- 
cies a fowl with its color and markings he need not be de- 
terred from adopting it through any fear of its lacking in 
economic properties. It has had many years in which to ob- 
tain popularity, but it has so far failed, and until the fashion 
in fowls changes, there is little reason to expect that it will 
win what it has failed to win in the long period of its existence, 
This breed does not fill any new place in poultry economics, 
but appears as a finely formed fowl, possessing an abundance of 
meat and fair to good egg-producing qualities. For weight 
and meat production, Jersey Blues are lighter than the Asiatics. 
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Our New Cover. 


We expect to come out next week with 
a new cover for AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist. The design is a pleasing, simple, artis- 
tic affair by Will Bradley, perhaps the 
most popular artist for this class of work. 
A heavy white cover paper will be used in 
place of the colored cover heretofore employ- 
ed. This will also enable us to devote 
most of the first cover page to an original il- 
lustration each week, and also to print such 
engravings more distinctly than can be done 
on colored paper. Weare sure such an im- 
provement will be appreciated by our readers, 
both from a practical and an artistic stand- 
point, while it is also further evidence of our 
desire to keepin the front rank of journal- 
istic progress. The best is none too good for 


American farmers 
I 


Sugar is a better proposition than silver. 
I 
There is more money for American farmers 
in protected beet sugar than in free silver. 
I 
Farmers who differ with us on the preced- 
ing points are requested to investigate the 
beet sugar problem as thoroughly as they have 
read on free silver. Then they will agree 
with us. 





To be so completely vindicated in its posi- 
tion regarding tuberculosis, as AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST is by Dr Bang’s results clsewhere 
summarized, is an honor rarely accorded an 
agricultural journal. 

: —— 

New ideas for the management of farmers’ 
institutes were given in great fullness in this 
magazine of July 18 last. It described in .de- 
tail the methods of organizing and conducting 
farmers’ institute work throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and will be found an 
invaluable aid to every farmers’ organization 
or to individuals who wish to help farmers to 
help themselves. The second annual meet- 
ing of the international association of farm- 
ers’ institute workers at the Sherman house 
in Chicago, Oct 14-15, will emphasize these 
points and perhaps bring out others. The 
program includes essays or discussions on 
timely topics by most of those who contrib- 
uted to our special number, as well as many 
others, and a copy may be had of the 
Secretary, F. W. Taylor, at Lincoln, Neb. 
Our issue of July 18 will be sent to any 


EDITORIAL 


address on receipt of 5c per copy. We 
hope farmers will take hold of this work in 
earnest as soon as the fairs are over with. 
Heretofore, the great trouble has been that 
such educational work, or any efforts at co- 
operation and organization among farmers, 
was not started until well along in the 
winter and only got thoroughly under way 
by the time spring’s business is upon us, when 
the matter is neglected and interest drags 
until another year. 
we 

Perhaps the most significant feature at the 
state fairs this fall is the large display of 
poultry. This industry has jumped into a 
position of commanding importance of late 
years, being one of the most profitable on 
our farms. But at the fairs, it would be 
much more satisfactory to the ordinary vis- 
itor if the different coops were labeled so 
that one could fell at a glance the variety or 
strain. Of course, to the professional it makes 
little difference, but to nine out of ten of the 
visitors, it 1s impossible to recognize the dif- 
ferent strains of the same breed and some- 
times the difference between breeds. So 
much work has been done by breeders in 
changing the form and color of the birds that 
it requires a great deal of study to keep up. 
If the different coops were plainly labeled 
there would be an opportunity of comparison 
and much more interest would be taken in 
studying the exhibits. It would also be well 
to put under the label a brief printed account 
of the breed, its origin and characteristics. 
Attention to these suggestions would make 
poultry shows more useful and interesting 
and would widely extend the sale of thor- 
oughbreds among those who now keep no 
poultry or only dunghill fowls. 

aniline 

There are times when politic ians forget that 
the welfare of this country stands above party 
interests. Such atime was during the civil 
war, and such a time is now. During the 
war, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST .did a work 
for the preservation of the union that still 
thrills the heart, as one reads over the num- 
bers of this magazine for those trying vears. 
Few there were in those times that accused 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Of partisanship. 
And few there be now, who impugn our mo- 
tives in using the power of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST in behalf of a sound currency. We 
have even been surprised at the comments up- 
on our editorial in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Sept 5, which have come to us from farmers 
and others who have heretofore honestly be- 
lieved that unlimited silver coinage indepen- 
dent of other nations would be the best thing 
this country could possibly do. Most of them 
frankly admit not having considered the 
points made in our editorial, while all except 
a few thank us heartily for such a clear and 
impartial statement. He is unpatriotic who 
won’t look fairly into all sides of the vital 
issue now before the people. 

a 

Filled cheese makes are trying in vain to 
find a loophole in the new law whereby they 
can escape paying the tax. They now want 
this rebated on cheese intended for export, 
but acting Commissioner Wilson rules that 
the tax is required on all filled cheese. This 
is as it should be. The shipping of the vile 
compound abroad has done incalculable in- 
jury to our foreign trade, and the strict ob- 
servance of the tax feature will do much to 
help us regain old-time prestige in European 
markets. The law promises to be the death 
of the filled cheese industry. It is to be hop- 
ed it may unless it can live under its true 


colors. 
——— eee 


Many questions are coming to us asking, 
in apparent good faith, for information on 
certain disputed points in tariff. and finance. 
We propose to discuss these very briefly from 
the standpoint of what is best for the farmers, 
irrespectiv2 of party politics. And what is 
best for the farmer is best fer the whole coun- 
try! 


ee 
We believe none of the reports to the sav- 
ings banks commissioners of our middle states 
classify the occupations of their depositors 
and borrowers. It would be highly interest- 
ing to have these facts, as without them it is 
not possible to tell to what extent agricultur- 
ists avail themselves of the savings banks. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Another Candidate fur Vice-President. 








Gen Simon B. Buckner, who was nomi- 


nated by the gold standard democrats for 
vice-president, is a native of Kentucky, and 
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GEN SIMON BUCKNER. 


about 70 years old. He graduated at West 
Point and later was an assistant professor 
there. He was in active service in the Mexi- 
can war and was made a captain. After 
holding several government positions he re- 
turned to Kentucky and began the practice of 
law. When the civil war broke out he was 
major-general of the Kentucky militia, which 
rank he afterward attained in the Confederate 
army. He commanded Fort Donelson when 
it surrendered to Gen Grant. In 1887 he was 
elected governor of Kentucky. 





The Dynamite Plot which the English police 
claim to have discovered and which led to 
the arrest of a man whom the police claim is 
Tynan, the notorious No 1 of the Pheonix 
park murders in Dublin, has curious features. 
The scheme was, so claim the police, to blow 
up Balmoral castle when the Czar of Russia 
was visiting there and ata time when the 
English royal family would be there. Ty- 
nan’s friends declare that the man arrested is 
not Tynan at all, but that Tynan is in this 
country. Anyway, four men were arrested, 
twoin Paris, one in Glasgow and one in 
Boulogne, who seem to have been plotting 
something and a dynamite bomb factory has 
been found in Antwerp. The story ges, 
too, that the Irish physical force party,.as it 
is called, made an alliance with Russian ni- 
hilists and the time was chosen for the explo- 
sion when the czar was in England so as to 
include him in the destruction. 





Arkansas Returns, taking in all but two 
counties, give the democratic vote as 86,590, 
republican 34,139 and populist 13,325. This 
gives a democratic majority over all of 38,345 
against a majority of 24,183 in ’94 and 25,354 
in 92. Both democrats and republicans gain- 
ed over the vote of two years ago, while the 
populists lost. We have sent to the secretary 
of state for Ala, Vt, Ark and Me, for a certi- 
tied copy of the officiai returns of the vote in 
these states, and as soon as received will 
print the figures, together with the vote in ’%, 
92 and ’88, so that every one may make his 
own comparisons. 





Down in Cuba.—The officials in Havana say 
that the Spanish ministry has lost all faith in 
Weyler, and that by November next he will 
be so discredited by all classes, civil and mili- 
tary, that he will have to leave the island. 
They say that is the reason the government 
is now giving him everything he asks. Wey- 
ler has promised that if the government will 
provide al] the men and money he wants, and 
give him full power, which means complete 
license to butcher, he will end the war in 
three months. The officials say that after 
Weyler has been withdrawn a policy of len- 
iency will be adopted, ostensibly to win  Cu- 
bans over to the government, but, in fact, to 
obviate the danger of the United States recog- 
nizing the insurgents as belligerents. 


The Turkish Difficulty.— The return to Con- 


stantinople of Sir Philip Currie, the British 
ambassador to Turkey, has not yet resulted 
in any public developments of a startling 
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The English papers, which at first 
threw doubt upon the statement that Lord 
Salisbury had decoemasned to take independ- 
ent action against the sultan in the event of 
further massacres, now admit that there are 
signs of ‘‘a strong British policy,” which 
means the coercion of the porte. it must be 
vonfessed, however, that this policy seems 
slow of application. An article published 
recently by the Times, which is a mouthpiece 
of the government, tends to throw discredit on 
the belief, if it prevails, that Great Britain 
will use foree to compel the sultan to stop the 
massacres of Christians. Other articles point- 
ing out the benefits that would accrue to the 
Christian subjects of the porte through an 
alliance between Great Britain, the United 
States and Italy, also tend to show that Eng- 
land is not over-anxious to undertake by 
herself the settlement of the Turkish difficul- 


ties. 


nature. 


Improvements.— News from 
Odessa comes to the effect that M. Kildis- 
chewsky, an electrician, has discovered an 
improvement in the telephone by the use of 
which distance has no effect upon the hear- 
ing. In a recent experiment between Mos- 
cow and Rostoff on the Don, a distance of 890 
miles, talking, music and singing were heard 
with perfect distinctness. An ordinary tele- 
graph wire was used. M. Kildischewsky will 
go to London to experiment with his im- 
provement on the Atlantic cables between 
London and New York. 

England in Egypt.—The English expedition 
in Egypt has captured Dongola after a sharp 
tight. The dervishes fought bravely, but ti- 
nally were conquered. The natives hailed 
with delight: the English, as they have long 
been harried by the dervishes. Notwithstand- 
ing the claim of the government that Dongola 
Was the objective point of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian expedition, the London newspapers con- 
cur in the opinion that now that Dongola has 
been taken the expedition will proceed to the 
reconquest of the entire Soudan. 


Telephone 


Another Flying Machine.—The first free test 
of Octave Cianute’s albatross flying ma- 
chine, invented and constructed by William 
Paul, was made at Millers, Ind, recently. un- 
der favorable conditions. While the machine 
was heavily loaded with ballast, so as to pre- 
vent itfroim flying any great distance, and was 
anchored by four ropes, each 200 feet long, 
the three points which the trial was to de- 
cide—first, as to whether it would leave the 
chute evenly; second, whether it would right 
itself in the air, and third, whether, when it 
commenced to descend, it would move down- 
ward slowly and alight easily—were all deter- 
mined in a manner gratifying both to its in- 
ventor and owner. The flight was less than 
100 feet, but the descent and final alighting 
on wie sand were as graceful and even as 
those of the bird from which the machine 
Was patterned. 


The New York Democrats hare nominated 
Jolin Boyd Thacher, mayor ot Albany, for 
governor. This nomination is supposed to 
represent the wishes of Senator David B. 
Hill. Mr Thacher has announced that though 
he is notin accord with the Chicago plat- 
form on the financial question he shall vote 
for Bryan and tewall for the sake of unity in 
the democratic party. Mr Thacher is a man of 
high personal iasaanen, fine education and a 
good political record. 

Laurels for American Ships.—An ocean race 
between the Cunarder Lucania and the Amer- 
ican line steamer St Lonis has resulted in the 
former beating the latter by one hour and 2 
minutes in a course of 510 miles. On its face 
this would seem like a victory for the English 
built ship, but in reality the American ves- 
sel won the Janrels by holding her bigger and 
more powerful opponent so well. The contest 
adds further proof to the claim that Ameri- 
cans can build the best ships in the world. 


News in Brief.—The czar of Russia and his 
wife have started for England, where they will 
be the guests of the queen. 

Count Matsnkata has been appointed prime 
iinister of Japan in place of, Count Ito, who 
recently resigned. 

Senator Tillman of South Carolina recently 
addressed a large audience in Reading, Pa, 
but was hooted from the stand because he de- 
nounced President Cleveland. 

Candidate Bryan has been touring the south 
and addressing the usual large audiences. 
Mr McKinley continues to receive large dele- 
gations at his home in Canton, O. 

Ex-President Harrison will make speeches 
for McKinley in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Oluo and Wisconsin. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


THE POULTRY YARD 


A Virginia Poultry House. 
A. 8. GARNETT, VA. 


The plan illustrated I have found conven- 
ient and well suited to the climate of Virgin- 
ia, but it would doubtless be as serviceable in 
any state of the union. In Fig 1,a@ is a 
smooth, tight plank floor on a frame about 
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FIG 1. GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
five by eight feet, slanting at 45 degrees to an 
aperture in the back of the house, through 
which all droppings fall intu a covered box, 
c, on the outside of the house, and which may 
be made into a first-class fertilizer. The 
roosts are immediately over this floor, which 
have a rim around to keep the ground floor 
perfectly clean. The nesting places, b, are two 
by two feet, made of slats { by three inches, 
the inside of the pen to admit light, with very 
slanting enclosures over them to prevent roost- 
ing on them. As shown in Fig 2, small doors 





FIG 2. FRONT VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
open from the rear of the nests for hens while 
setting and after hatching, thus keeping the 
fowls undisturbed by laying hens. Movable 
nest boxes are putin the enclosures 6. The 
main building has a 12-foot front, extends 10 
feet to rear and is 9 feet high in front by 54 
feet in rear, and shelters 30 to40fowls. Fora 
larger flock, do not enlarge the size of the 
house above described, but build two similar 
‘houses and divide the flock, as smaller pens 
of poultry will do much better than one large 
pen. Hatching hens may be removed to 
coops, to make room, when required, for set- 
ters or layers. 

Killing Chicken Lice.—Lice first appear on 
early setting hens. If not«destroyed soon, the 
chicks will be affected and soon die. Have 
all nests movable and change the contents 
frequently. Whitewash the boxes and all the 
surroundings, putting two or three coats on 
every part of the building. Let the fowl house 
have a good dust box. Mix hct ashes with 
the dust occasionally to dry it. Kerosene and 
lard applied to the lousy fowl is a sure cure, 
but the effects are frequently disastrous. A 
little castor oil on the head and under the 
wings of setting hens is very effective. Do 
not put a brood hen in alittle coop without 
a dust wallow. Keep the fowls’ apartiwent 
clean, change the contents of the nests oc- 
casionally, apply plenty of whitewash, and 
lice will not be troublesome.—[R. Becker. 

Pheasants, Games, etc.—The article on Mon- 
ey in game birds in our July 25 issue has at- 
tracted much attention, and we have been 
flooded with applications for birds and eggs 
for breeding such stock. We believe the 
principal pheasantry in America is on the 
Havemeyer farm at Mahwah, N J, in charge 
of Vernes de Giuse, where are bred Silver, 
English, Ring Neck and Lady Ambherst 
pheasants. 


Our Foreign Egg Trade is in a little more 
satisfactory condition. Imports decreased 


during 7 mos of ’9% to 
this year; while ex. 
the best, were 262,000 


from 1,372,000 doz 
289,000 doz same period 
ports, insignificant at 
doz 7 mos in ’96, against only 105,000 doz in 
’°95. The trade is chietly between the U § and 
Canada. ~ 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Pear Blight.—J. J. E.: The pear 
sent are attected with the blight. The 
of the trouble is a microscopic germ of 
vegetable origin, that is very 
eradicate from a tree or orchard. Cut away 
and burn the blighted limbs. The same trou- 
ble is seen in the apple orchard. 





leaves 
cause 

low 
difficult to 


A Grand New Rose.—The gold medal of the 
Mass horticultural society is considered the 
highest honor that can be bestowed upon 
any horticultural novelty. This has now been 
awarded for the first time to a new 
This was raised by M. H. Walsh, gardener 
to Hon Jas 8S. Fay. The flowers are six 
inches across, reflected petals, center well 
built up, color deep crimson; inner surface 
of petals velvety maroon. ‘The heart ef the 
flower is absolutely pure red in its deepest 
tones. This remarkable rose is said to con- 
tain ‘*the darkest color combined with pure 
color of which nature is capable.’’ We are 
informed that Peter Henderson & Co have 
purchased the entire steck and will intro- 
duce it next year. 


rose. 


Corn Suckering.—G. E. C: It isthe nature 
of the corn plant to throw out suckers, just as 
itis natural for wheat to ‘‘stool.’’ There is 
no reason for it except thaé it is one of the in- 
herent properties of corn. Some seasons suck- 
ering is more common than other, due proba 
bly to some climatic condition. 

A New Apple Pest.—It. S. writes from Wind- 
ham Co, Vt, that although ke has followed 
closely our directions tor spraying his or- 
chards, his apples are now dropping serious- 
ly, owing to*‘a very small insect or worm 
which bores minute roads through the pulp un- 
der the skin.’’ We judge that this is tn- 
doubtedly the apple maggot or railroad worm, 
an illustrated article concerning which was 
published in our issue of Aug 15. Itis often 
wonderfully injurious and is a very difticult 
yest to eradicate, as spraying is no safeguard. 
Turning in stock to eat all the windfalls, and 
poultry to scratch under the trees to eat the 
worms in the ground, is the best plan t] 
far suggested, together with general 
ture. We fear the pest will travel w 

Feeding Calves.—Mrs J. L. wants t8 know 
what food besides milk may be toa calf 
six weeks old. Hay tea, linseed tea or both 
mixed; a little oatmeal gruel or eggs can be 
added to this. Part skimimed milk and part 
linseed tea will very well. The calf 
should have good pasture and good water be- 
sides the above. 


fiven 


answer 


Imported Mangalicza Hogs . = hs: Be 


Mangalicza 
Hungarian 
To im- 
invoive 


far as we can learn there are no 
swine in the United States,—the 
breed illustrated in our Aug 15 issue 
porta single pair would probably 
more expense and risk than most farmers 
would be willing to incur, but if a number 
of farmers would unite, the expense could be 
materially reduced. Any of the large live- 
stock export companies would probably attend 


to this. 
a 


The Moderate Vegetable Pack—In his Sept 
report Secretary Julius S. Edwards of the 
western packers’ canned goods association 
says that advices indicate packers in 
some directions are offering empty cans for 
sale, showing that the pack is not as large as 
earlier anticipated. A summary of his crop 
report follows: Ohio, too wet and pack 25 per 
cent Jess than last year; Ind, short pack, too 
wet; Ill, less corn and tomatoes than_ last 
year; Ia, tomato pack 50 per cent short; Neb, 
Mich, Mo, all short pack; Kan, only one fac- 
tory packing corn and tomatoes 40 per cent of 
a crop. 

WESTERN CANNED GOODS PACK 


seans 


rO SEPT 1, CASES. 

Corn 
54.000 
37.200 
107,500 

la, 3.2 . 116,000 
: 16,050 
2.500 
3,000 


15,850 


Tomatoes 


Ohio, 22.000 


20 
22,600 —_ 300 
i 4,000 
4,500 
356 ,600 


Minn, — 
Totals, 177,777 212,016 


12,560 















COMMERCIHL AGRICULTURE. 
Cut in Freights Still Holds. 


The disturbance in rates of freight on 
grain, flour and feedstuffs, important alike 
ty western producers and sbippers and east- 
ern buyers, is still pronounced. Freight rates 
are remarkably low, but so they should be 
considering the prices paid farmers for grain. 
The latest move 1s the action of the railroads 
between Chicago and these ——e in attempt- 
ing an advance or restoration of 5c per 100 Ibs 
on grain, making it 20c. It is " doabttal if 
this will succeed, however, with the proba- 
bility that the 1l5e rate will continue for some 
time. A nuiwber of weeks ago the railroads 
voluntarily reduced the all-rail rate from 
# to 15e (about S$5c per bu) on corn from Chi- 

cago to N Y, and 17e to Boston. This for the 
purpose of intluene ing grain shipments via 
Atlantie seaboard, instes ad of permitting the 
Gulf roads, which had cut the rate 25 %, to 
take nearly alk the business to New Orleans 
and other southern ports. This eutting of 
rates from the western states to Gulf ports 
has for a Jong time greatly unsettled all west- 
ern freights, and the railroads have urged 
their eastern brethren to co-operate in secur- 
ing the business. The lake and canal route 
from Chicago to the east has been the great 
leveler of freights, and the tanff will proba- 
bly continue low until the close of navigation. 
The rate on corn from eastern Nebraska is 
now 135c per 100 lbs, and early in Oct a rate 
of 13c will probably be made on wheat and 
lic on corn, oats and rye from Kansas City 
tu Chicago. 

If the visions and schemes of certain rail- 
road magnates ever materialize there will be 
additional changes in transportation § rates. 
One plan is the formation of a_ consolidated 
Jake and canal company which will carry 
flour and feedstuffs from Minneapolis to N 
Y at 10c per 100 lbs. The big western millers 
are to have stock in this company, and in 
turn guarantee enough flour shipments to in- 
sure a fair interest on the necessary invest- 
ment. Especially built canal boats for the 
carrying trade and free storage in N Y are 
auong the features to be worked out. <An- 
other scheme is a series of grain warehouses 
under the control of a single corporation, 
these to be located at such pots as Kansas 
City, Topeka, Omaha, Minneapolis, Buffalo 
and probably one at Liverpool. Railroad 
companies behind these will thus be able to 
largely control the handling of western grain 
crops. Upto the present time this is only 
an unrealized dream on the part of the pro- 
moters and exerts no influence on actual cost 
of carriage, which is favorable for western 
farmers and eastern consumers, but makes 
sharp competition for grain growers in the 
middle states. 


a 


Excessive Moisture in England. 


Lonpon, England, Sept 11—The agricultur- 
al position in Engiand is not quite so favora- 
ble as it might be; the fact is we are getting 
rather too much rain and too little sunshine. 
Moisture was wanted for the roots and grass 
and to fill the dikes and replenish the springs, 
but 1t was not required forthe grain, of which 
considerable breadths still remain unstacked 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. Too 
many fields of grain are standing eut and 
deteriorating in quality, by sprouting in the 
stooks, while others uncut are being beaten 
down by frequent storms and rains. Unless a 
change quickly takes place, the splendid 
promises of the advent of the northern har- 
vest will remain unfulfilled. Barley and oats 
are in the position to suffer to the greatest 
extent, and they are daily losing their valne. 
Another crop which is in an uncertain and 
maybe perilous position is the potato, which 
Is showing disease in many counties, 
though not to a wide extent, but the 
Weather conditions are now such as may 
probably make a change for the worse. 
There has been quite enough rain 
for things which are growing, and dry 
Weather is necessary alike for the com pletion 
of harvest and the preparation of the land for 
seeding. 

LINCOLN SHEEP IN GREAT FAVOR. 

The sales of stud sheep are nearly over, 
With results not so favorable as those of 
last year. The averages of all breeds with 
the exception of Line coln longwools have been 
rather lower and it is notic ed that the leading 
prices, generally, have not touched the best 
figures of 1895. There is another exception, 
however, and that is in the case of Suffolk 
sheep, which may be accounted for, perhaps, 
more by chance than otherwise. The highest 
price paid at present in Scotland has been 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


where a black-faced ram made $750. - but in 
this case, too, it is several dollars under the 
highest rigure of last season. Among the 
Shropshires the hest that has been done is 500 
given for the hire of a ram from the well- 
known Odstone Hall flock; the sale prices 
in this breed have gone up to 375, whereas 
last year the crowning point was 1130. No 
Oxforddown has this year exceeded 225, 
which 1s less than half the best price last year. 
The greatest prices have been made among 
the LincoulIns, as there has been, and still is, 
avery brisk demand from the Argentine, 
where this breed is well liked as being very 
capable of withstanding foot rot and of cross- 
ing to great advantage with the Merino sheep. 
The highe st figure atthe Lincoln ram _ sales 
was the record of 1750 which was made by 
two separate animals, one each from the flock 
of Mr Dudding and J. Pears. Mr Dudding 
also sold at 625, 600 and 575, the whole of the 
15 offered making 7665, which gives the ex- 
ceptional average of about 500. J. Pears, 
who as above stated sold at 1750, also made 
1000 and 500 for others, the average for the 
18 of this flock coming out at 360. Mr Good- 
year also sold one at 650. It is well known 
that very high prices have been refused pri- 
vately by Lincoln breeders in order to retain 
animals of the best class, to perpetuate the 
qualities of certain flocks. This will keep 
the breeders out of the position in whic 
the Shorthorn men have landed themselves. 
Notwithstanding the comparative absence of 
large figures among other breeds, the season, 
so far, has not at all been unprofitable to the 
ram breeder. 
a 


Outlook for Furs and Skins, 

With the winter season approaching, dealers 
are exceedingly conservative re garding the 
market, and while prices for raw furs and 
skins are low, they claim that consumption 
of tinished goods is small. At the latest Lon- 
don auction of furs prices were weak, yet 
should not be taken as an infallible index of 
the future, because summer sales are not con- 
clusive. If the demand for furs develops rap- 
idly, manufacturers will make a strong effort 
to keep pace with it and may yet be obliged 
to bid up for the raw material. Trappers will 
begin operations in November but none of 
the catch will appear until later as skins 
taken before these dates are inferior in quali- 
ty. An important auction sale of furs and 
skins takes place in London in November and 
prices then made will greatly influence 
values. The market to-day is not quotable 
with prices purely nominal. 

——— 

The Price of Silver has been going down 
alinost steadily since July and the birth of 
the free silver platform. In spite of efforts 
to make an ounce of pure silver bullion worth 
$1.29 it is quotable in New York to-day at 
secant 66e (and in Europe much the same) 
against 70e July 15. Following are actual 
N Y market prices on the dates named for 
silver bars and foreign silver and gold coins: 

Sept Sept Ang Aug July duly Sept Sept 


21 l 15 l 15 lL 15, 95 15,’94 

8 # g x 8 3 2 2 
Silver, 02, .66 Ailg 6834 6934 .70 = .6934 68 6314 
Trade dol, .60b  .60b 0 .60 .60 60 55 .60 
Mex del, 50D 5t3gb A244 538% .534¢ .533¢ .531G 503g 
#sterling,4.88b 4.88b 4 864.90) 4.90) 4.88) «3294.90 394.87 
20 franes, 3.86b 3.86b 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.92 3.90 


20marks, 4.75) 4.750 4.76 4.76 4.76 4.79 4.82 4.78 


Apples in Northern Europe—With England 
still at work on her summer crop of fruit 
and buying moderate quantities in this coun- 
try, Belgian apple shippers are turning their 
attention to the markets of Germany and 
France. F. Mann & Co, apple dealers at Ant- 
werp, write us that Germany will continue to 
buy for Rhineland and Westphalia, and that 
there is also a good demand for common _ ap- 
ples for Wurtemberg for making cider. This 
will dispose of a large part of the Belgian 
crop which is a fairly good one. There is 
much promise of a good outlet for American 
apples later in the year. ‘‘Meanwhile we 
have a good inquiry for evaporated apples 
and bright sun-dried apples,’’ write Mann & 
Co, ‘‘and consignments of good to prime fruit 
will tind ready sale in Oct and Nov.’’ 


Celery Raising Unprofitable—Celery raisers 
in western Michigan are much disappointed 
this season because of low prices. There is 
also a disease which doés great damage dur- 
ing the process of bleaching. The leaves and 
stalk rot, making the product unmarketable. 
The best plan yet found to be of any benefit 
in combating this is to take the boards and 
earth away and allow the sun and wind to 
dry the rotted portions. 


Ground Sumac ‘was imported into the U § 
during 7 mos ended July 31 to the amount of 
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6,565,000 Ibs,chiefty from Sicily,against 7,815,- 
000 lbs a year ago. As pointed out in our 
special article recently, this sumac is shown 
a preference over r American. 


One of the Most Reliable Nurserymen in the 
United States is Geo LB. Josselyn of Fredo- 
nia, N Y. His fall catalog, while brief, is 
contined to specialties that are worthy of the 
attention of every horticulturist. We cannot 
speak to highly of Caimpbell’s early grape, 
which he is introducing this fall for the first 
time. It was illustrated and described in our 
columns a year ago. Another promising new 
thing is his Red Jacket gooseberry, which has 
‘the best recommendations of any variety of 
this fruit now before the public.’’ ‘ 

Propagation of Plants.—C. L. H.: You can 
learn grafting and budding, and growing 
plants from euttings, from A. §. Fuller’s 
Propagation of Piants, price $1.50 postpaid 
from Orange Judd company’s book depart- 
ment, 52 Lafaye tte place, New York city. 


Pure 


Rich blood is the basis of good health, end 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla eee Vitalizes, and en- 
riches the blood. In fact 


Hoods 


Sarsaparitla 


Is the One Blood Purifier. 











All druggists. $1. 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
Hood’ S Pills ¢ biliousness. 25 cents. 





Which would you rather ? 
Have 25c. more in your 
pocket or a fair skin on your 
face? Use HEISKELL’S 
Medicinal Soap for skin trou- 


bles, sunburn, tan or freckles. 
HEISKELL’S Pills make the skin hea’ithy ty 
purifyi ing the blood, They don’t gripe or nauseate. 
Soap 25c.; pills 25c.—at druggists or by mail. 
JOHASTON, HOLLOWAY & CO.. 531 Commerce St., Philada, 








..STEAM.. ,,_ TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING / PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(Stationary, Marine, YOUNG MEN 


and Locomotive.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Eagineering 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Fres 
Circutar and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
Surveying & Mapping The International 
English Branches @ Correspondence Schools, 
Book Keeping — aa Box §79 Scranton, Pa. 


OLID SILVER RING. 


: 10 Cents by Mail. 
ma This ring we warrant ster 
= silver 925-1000 fine. 
our famous LEAP 

Fe Yran RING, with the 
: 1896 beautifully 
en; costly solid silver ring 
snd only sol sold | for TEN CENTS in order to introduce our 
New Great Illustrated Catalogue of Jewelry,ete. Senda 

piece of paper size of ring wanted. Postagestamps taken. 


Add NN co., 
sais _48 BOND STREET, NEW YORE 


ALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed f m 2éc. to 
$314 a roll, 6 yds. AYSER & ALLMAN, 
2-34 Market St., 418 Areh St.. PHILADELPHIA, 


RUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY 


Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Granul 
a Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHE MECAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


8 Good Farms Wanted. 


For general farming purposes. Address ntea H. 
RUSSELL & CO., Akron, Ohio. 



























QArnt BE ver ARD. DOGS AND PUPPIES 
WO registered A. B.. handsomely marked and 
largest breeds. JOSE P ti THOMAS, Berwyn, Pa. 





EACH TREES.—Full assortment, Apply to 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 
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The American Institute Fair. 


For two-thirds of a century the annual fairs 
of the American institute of the city of New 
York have been an important event in met- 
ropolitan life. While this organization was 
originally incorporated for the purpose of en- 
couraging and promoting domestic industries 
in general,it was through the publication and 
dissemination of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of its farmers’ club and the aid it has 
given to the development of progressive and 
scientific agriculture that it has exerted its 
greatest influence throughout our country. 
Owing to the expiration of the lease and the 
reconstruction of the buildingin which the 
‘institute fairs had taken place formerly no 
exhibitions have been held for the past three 
vears. But now that Madison Square garden, 
bounded by Madison avenue, 26th and 27th 
streets and Fourth avenue, has been secured 
for the purpose a fair will be held from Sept 
28 to Oct 29, and this on a more exten- 
sive scale than has ever been attempted be- 
fore. This exhibition will be divided into 
seven distinct departments, namely: Fine 
arts and education, dwelling, dress and 
handicraft, chemistry and mineralogy, en- 
gines and machinery, intercommunication, 
agriculture and horticulture. Great efforts 
have been made to make the department of 
agriculture and horticulture one of the most 
interesting and instructive features of the 
fair, the managers having appropriated $3500 
for premiums inthis department alone. The 
exhibition of farm crops, flowers, plants, 
fruits and vegetables will be held from Oct 
5 to 24 in the concert hall of Madison Square 
garden under the superintendence of Dr F. M. 
Hexamer (managing editor of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST), assisted by Messrs Leonard Bar- 
ron and James W. Withers in charge of flow- 
ers and plants; Mr E. G. Fowler, fruits; Mr 
Mr Cc. L. Allen, vegetables; Mr D. D. 
Earle, vacant lot farming; and Dr Robert 
Taylor, farm crops. 

According to the program there will be en- 
tirely new features each week in all the vari- 
ous departments, while some of the most im- 
portant exhibits will be maintained during 
the entire duration of the fair. To still fur- 
ther enhance the educational value of this ex- 
hibition, meetings of the farmers’ club, for 
the discussion of the leading features of the 
exhibition, will be held in the assembly 
room of the garden every Tuesday and Fri- 
day afternoon. Premium lists and any in- 
formation pertaining to the fair may be ob- 
tained free by addressing Mr Charles Cham- 
nerlain, Director Awerican Institute Fair, 
New York City. 


The Pennsylvania State Fair. 


The Pennsylvania state fair held at Johns- 
town under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
agricultural society was a grand success. The 
weather was all that could be desired and the 
attendance was very large. The accom- 
modations were excellent and the crowds were 
handled to the best possible advantage. The 
exhibition of cattle was unusually good and at- 
tracted much attention. In Devonshire cattle 
A. S. Worden of Ulysses took first on exhibi- 
tor’s herd, breeder’s young herd, sweepstakes, 
bull undertwo years old, sweepstakes cow two 
years old, sweepstakes heifer under two 
years old. The herd was an exceptionally 
fine one and the owner received many compli- 
ments. There was also a good showing of 
Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, Polled,Red Polls, 
Holstein-Friesians, Jerseys and Ayrshires. 
Probably the most remarkable animal there 
was the yearling Jersey bull Ida’sjRioter of St 
Lambert XVIIIth. He is owned by J. S. 
Cambell of Butler and though this is the first 
season he has been shown he has captured 
many prizes. He is a half-brother of the 
famous Ida Marigold, the great prize winner 
of the World’s fair. There was a good display 
of horses, including saddle, harness and stand- 
ard bred horses, Clydesdales, EnglishShires and 
Shetland ponies. In Department C,sheep, Cots- 
wolds, Southdowns, Shropshires, Hamp- 
shires, Oxforddowns, Cheviots and Dorset 
Horns were well represented. Many of the 
sheep were from Ohio, andin the matter of 
honors that state had rather the best of it. In 
Department D, swine, ribbons were given ffor 
breeders’ prizes where no cash prizes were 
offered. New York, New Jersey and Ohio as 
well as the home state all came in for a share 
of the prizes. Berkshires, Cheshires, Poland- 
Chinas, Duroc-Jerseys and small Yorkshires 
were shown. 

The exhibition in horticultural hall was a 
notewortby one. Fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
plants and seeds filled every available bit 
of space. The apple display was exceptional 
both as to quality and quantity. Exhibition 
hall was also well filled and the exhibit in- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


cluded almost everything used about the 
house. The display of machinery for farm 
use was very fine. Altogether the managers 
have every reason to feel satisfied with the re- 
sult of this year’s efforts. 


NEW YORK. 

Athens, Greene Co, Sept 25—Farmers 
beginning to sow rye and a large area 
be sown, as 95 per cent of spring grass 
ing is afailure. Harry S. French has a 
self-binding corn harvester, which works 
well. He is kept busy cutting for his neigh- 
bors, which he does for $5 per day with cost 
of twine added. Leonard Van Hoesen also 
has a similar machine. The acreage of corn 
is growing every year and most of it is now 
planted with horse corn planters. Pear or- 
chardists have been very fortunate in this 
town this year. While the crop has been 
small with a few, the larger orchards have 
yielded a full average crop, which as a rule 
has been of fair size and excellent quality. 
Owing to the general shortness of the crop 
prices have been $2.75 to 3. Apples are a full 
crop, but the quality varies greatly. Spraying 
has not shown as good results as usual. They 
are being gathered and the best of them sent 
to Europe. Thus far the net proceeds will 
not exceed 1 per bbl. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Sept 22—Much 
wheat and rye not sown and considerable corn 
not yet cut on account of rain. Hops picked 
and the crop varies. Some yards yielded an 
average crop, others fell short one-half. Apples 
very scarce in this town and not much fruit 
of any kind. Very little threshing done yet. 
Wheat and rye a good yield. Corn is good 
and buckwheat light. Oats good, but potatoes 
not as good as last year. The creamery is 
still running, but milk supply is short. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, 
ing completed with the exception of potatoes 
and corn. Wheat yield about an average. 
Oats abundant, with greatly increased acre- 
age. More fodder corn than ever before. Corn 
bids fair to yield well. Potatoes with a de- 
creased acreage will probably yield about two- 
thirds of an average crop. Fall feed good. 
Hay of good quality. Some call for cows, but 
no sale for horses. 


Ellenburg Center,Clinton Co, Sept 24—Grain 
a fine crop. Potatoes are not expected to yield 
as well as last year. Quality good. Apples, 
the staple fruit here for fall, are very plenti- 
ful. Some sheep have been sold. Not as many 
horses as formerly. Butter not all sold from 
the factories as yet. Eggs 12c per doz. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co, Sept 24—Corn 
is a good crop and will help fill out the short- 
age of hay. Potatoes are a poor crop, blight 
having ruined many fields. Butteris cheap- 
er than it has been for years at this time of 
year. Pastures are shortand dry and cows 
cannot get feed enough, so most farmers are 
feeding corn and grain. As soon as the 
ground is moist enough plowing will begin. 
Apples are scarce through this section, many 
not having enough for their own use. The 
Herkimer county fair held this week was a 
success. There was a fine display of horses 
and cattle, while the floral and vegetable halls 
were well filled. 

Knox, Albany Co, Sept 235—Farmers 
busy cutting buckwheat of which there was 
a big growth of straw, though the yield will 
be short of last year. Corn and oats are good 
crops. Potatoes fell short of last year’s yield. 
Many have sown small amounts of German 
millet as an experiment and find it proves to 
be a good crop for our land. Hay crop was 
light owing tothe dry summer. The Alta- 
mont fair was well attended by the farmers 
of Knox and it was a grand success. There 
was the largest exhibit of stock ever seen at 
any county fair in this vicinity. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 24—Oats, 
hay and buckwheat are harvested. Oats are 
threshing out about a full crop except in local- 
ities where the army worm damaged them. 
The yield is from 10 to 70 bu per acre. 
Buckwheat is a full crop and above the aver- 
age of some years past. The hay crop was 
about 50 per cent of an average year, with 
quality fair. Ensilage is now being cut and 
there is an enormous yield of very fine quali- 
ty. Potatoes are blighted in some localities 
and grubs and worms are working at them in 
other places. The crop will be a short yield 
and quality poor. The milk flow is only fair. 
Less grain than usual is being fed,ensilage and 
corn stover taking its place. This season has 
demonstrated the fact that good tillage is a 
very great advantage in the growth of crops. 
On some farms no commercial fertilizers were 
used this season, but with fine tillage bounti- 
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Sept 25—Harvest- 


are 


ful crops have resulted. The apple crop is very 
good and fruit is quite free from worms. Cider 
making has begun and the output will be 
large. The condensed milk plant is to make 
new contracts with its patrons for six months 
from Oct 1. The outlook for the dairymen is 
bright and a renewed interest in the care of 
the dairy herds is manifest among all the 
farmers selling their milk to this company, 
Corn cutting is now in order and the crop jig 
simply immense. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 24 
very large vield. Millet this season a total 
failure, it being about half barnyard grass on 
some fields, while other tields have a large 
growth of straw but no seed in the heads, 
Consequently it is being harvested the same 
as hay and it will not be threshed. Corn 
very tine and promises a large amount for 
winter use. Pears and plums are a failnre. 
They seemed to blossom freely, but did not 
form the fruit as they should have done. But- 
ter has been very low all summer,it being on- 
ly 14 to léc per Ib, but at present is 18 to 20e., 
Cheese has been low all suinmer and this has 
hurt the farmers quite a good deal. Pastures 
are good and young cattle are the best in years, 
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Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, Sept 24—Corn 
nearly cutand a good crop. Considerable 
buckwheat cut and a fair yield is expected. 
Potato crop light compared with last year’s, 
Wheat that was sown before the rain is look- 
ing very well. The apple crop 1s_ good. 
Streams and wells are getting low. There 
was a large attendance at the Trumansburg 
fair the 16th and 17th. A good show of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine, vegetables and fruits. 
Of apples, there were 400 plates surpassing 
the exhibit at the state fair as to condition 
and quality. 

The Middle States Hay Shortage, as outlined 
in our exhaustive special report last week, 
is shown in more detail by counties in the 
subjoined tables of N Y and Pa conditions. 
The first column expresses in percentage the 
crop compared with a full one, as _ reported 
by our county and township correspondents, 
Their reports of local price are of course 
taken at a time when the old crop is merging 
into the new, and are not necessarily con- 
clusive as to the trend of new hay alone. 

NEW YORK HAY CROP BY COUNTIES. 


v4 Yield ® a,tons-— Price 
County Full Tim- Clo- Wild Tim- Clo- Mx 
crop othy ver grass othy ver hay 
x i 

Albany, 25 l 1-5 15 l 500 | (200 
Broéme, 40 i IS 16 7 ] 110 
Catta’gus, 60 10 9 9. 7 615 
Chenango, 50 1 J 1 18 5, 2 10 
Clinton, ti) - 5 10 105 
Columbia, 30 - ) 5 
Delaware, 40 
Dutchess, 75 
Franklin, 80 
Genesee, 40 
Greene, 35 
Herkimer, 8&5 
Jefferson, 25 
Madison, 70 
Oneida, [50 
Onondaga, 45 
Orange, 40 
Otsego, 33 
Ren’‘laer, 75 
Saratoga, 65 
Sct L’rence, 75 
Tioga, 40 
Wash'ton, 55 4 
Wayne, i 67 ag 
West’'ter, 70 4 2 

AV, 53 w@lk 1@1 1-5@1}, 
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sradford, 2 V a lt 150)—s«1:50 

Chester, i ; l 10 l 125 

Crawford, " - . 

La’k wan'a, 

Lehigh, 

Mc Kean, 65 

M’t’g’m’ry, 95 

Northamp’n, 75 

Somerset, 95 

Sus’hanna, 50 

Tioga, 60 3 

Wash’ton, 65 1 

Westin’I’d, 65 y| l 
AV, 62 14@13g 4@1% 34 l 
Cortland Co Fair—The 5sth fair 

Cortland county will goon record as the 

most successful for 30 years. The exhibit of 

stock was very large and high grade farm 

machinery of nearly all kinds was shown. 

There were cut flowers and potted plants in 

profusion. The ladies were on hand with 4 

fine display of all kinds of fancy work, both 

useful and ornamental. The display of fruit, 

vegetables and cereals was all that could be 

desired. No gambling or liquor selling was 

allowed on the grounds. The display of Peck 

Bros of Cortland, consisting of carriages, har- 

nesses, cutters and all kinds of horse equip- 

ments and agricultural tools attracted much 

attention. Their gold-plated plow, exhibited 

at the Chicago and Atlanta expositions and at 

St Louis and many state fairs, was one of thé 
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leading features. The entries in the cattle 
and poultry competitions were above the 
average and the judging was very satisfactory. 

Philmont, Columbia Co, Sept 24—The farm- 
ers in this section are busy plowing and pre- 
paring the soil to sow their rye. The hay 
crop was rather light and many of the farmers 
are complaining that the corn fodder is not 
up to the average. Fruit was never more 


abundant. Apples, pears and grapes are so 
plentiful the farmers know not how to dis- 
pose of them at a profit. A few of the enter- 


prising ones talk of starting a canning factory 
which, if done, would be a great boon for this 
section. 


MARYLAND. 





Bridgeville, Sussex Co, Sept 24—The peach 
crop in lower Delaware did not come up to 
general expectations on account of the wet 
weather and fungus or dry rot. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad estimate fell short by 250,000 
baskets from this station alone. Farm prod- 
ucts are low, but after all not much lower 
than in past years. The annual state fair 
will be held in Dover this month. It is ex- 
yected to be the best held for some years. 

he democratic neminee for president, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, will be there as well as a horde 
of local politicians. The cabbage —. seems 
to be affected by mold and although many 
remedies have been tried not one seems to 
avail. 

State Notes—The Montgomery county oO fair 
held at Rockville near Washington, DC, was 
very successful.——Prof William L. Amos, 
director of the department of farmers’ insti- 
tutes for the state, has now established his 
permanent headquarters at the Maryland ag- 
ricultural college at College Park. He is very 
busy in arranging the time, place and pro- 
gram for each institute. He can be found at 
the college every Tuesday for the present. 
Prof Amos is an active worker and excellent 
results are looked for.——lIt is estimated that 
not less than 250 carloads of peaches have 
been shipped to the Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and northwestern markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Durham, Bucks Co, Sept 23—The farmers 
are very busy sowing their winter grain. 
Corn crop is good. Our creamery pays 78c 
per 100 lbs for milk and 1%c per 1b for butter 
fat. The potato crop has been very large in 
this section. Farmers are sowing rye in 
place of wheat. 





Harford, Susquehanna Co, Sept 24—The 
past season has been very dry and meadows 
and pastures are in bad condition. Springs 
and wells low. Crops very good. Hay about 
half acrop. Buckwheata good yield. Ap- 
ples very abundant. Harford fair is held this 
week and everybody in this region attends. 
Potatoes selling for 25c per bu. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co—Corn is nearly 
all cut and is a good crop. Potatoes are being 
dug as fast as possible and the yield will av- 
erage about 100 bu per acre. Large quantities 


are being marketed at 30c per bu. Apples are 
plenty especially Fall Pippins, Baldwins and 
greenings. Pears scarce. Lima beans are 


looking tine. Those being shipped now are 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


To Save Your Digestion, use ‘‘Garland”’ stoves 
and ranges. 





The Offices of the Colliery Engineer Com- 
pany, proprietors of ‘‘The Colliery Engineer 
and Metal Miner,’ ‘‘Home Study”’ and the 
International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa, were partially destroyed by fire on 
Sunday morning,August 30. They have secured 
quarters on the three upper floors of a new 
building which they will occupy until the 
completion of their own buildings, now being 
erected. 


Mr Ford A. Carpenter, in charge of U §S 
Weather bureau at Carson City, Nev, writes, 
“The Rochester (stove pipe) radiator is giv- 
ing excellent satisfaction, a perfect circula- 
tion of warm airin the entire room. I have 
several weather bureau thermometers placed 
in various parts of the room, which is heated 
by asmall stove and the Rochester radiator, 
and it is remarkable how quickly and how 
uniformly the temperature rises.”” Anyone 
interested in economical house heating may 
obtain some valuable information free by 
sending address to Rochester Radiator Co, 
Rochester, N Y, and at the same time mention 
this paper. 
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bringing good prices. Cauliflower is show- 
ing effects ot warm damp weather, stump rot 
being prevalent in many fields. Cabbage and 
turnips looking well. 





The Hop Movement and larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Sept 22—Trade does not start 
up as might be expected now that the har- 
vest is so nearly finished. New hops are be- 
ginning to move in the interior, but in this 
market there is scarcely any business. Home 
brewers are indifferent to the situation and 
exporters’ orders are not large enough to re- 
lieve the market. Prices remain steady. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Sept 16 Sept 18 Sept 21 
N Y state, crop ’%, seedlings, 84@10 814@10 84@10 
“6 “ *« — '95 choice, 7 7 7 


‘ 

- * “« “med to prime,5b4@6 54@6 54@6 

a * * “common, 3@4 3 @4 3 @4 
ry “ «194, 244@ 444 24%@ 414 2u@ 414 
“ “ old olds, 14@ 234 14@ 244 146@ 2%, 
Pacific, crop ’95, choice, 6 @6%6 @64%6 @6% 
ns * “med to prime, 434@ 534 444@ 514 44%@ 54g 

“ “« “common, 3 @4 3 @4 3 @4 

“ “994, 24@4 24@4 2%@4 

German, etc, 14@20 14@20 14@20 


CoopEeRsTown, Otsego Co, N Y, Sept 17— 
The hop harvest is finished and having such 
very fine weather to finish in, gave much bet- 
ter quality on the last end of picking than is 
usually the case. The bulk of the growers 
who worked and fertilized their yards well 
came outa little better than was expected 
two weeks ago, and the great bulk of the 
yards came down much better than last year. 
Taking the decrease in acreage and the falling 
off in the crop on the present acreage, good 
careful judges agree that the crop will fall 
about 45 to 50 per cent of last year. 
There is not very much buying as deal- 
ers are all busy sending off samples 
and until they hear from them not much will 
be done. Hiram Kinne and some of his 
neighbors bave been offered 124c, but none 
accepted it. 

FLty CREEK, Otsego Co, N Y, Sept 17—Hop 
picking was generally concluded last week. 
James F. Clark finished harvesting his crop 
Sept 5. The output from his yards was 12,400 
boxes or about 19,600 lbs. A few sales of 
small growers have been made at 6 to 8c P tb. 

Sonoma Co, Cal—This county will produce 
a full average crop this season in spite of the 
fact that many yards’ have been neglected. 
Sufficient new acreage has comein to com- 
pensate for the loss from neglect and the crop 
is phenomenally good. The vines are look- 
ing well and the product will be fully up to 
the average in quality. Picking has com- 
menced in most yards and pickers receive Tic 
per 100 lbs for the work, but the growers find 
it difficult to get people to work in the yards 
at that figure. Buyers are offering 6jc and 
the growers complain that it dves not pay 
them. 

OrEGON—Hop picking in Polk county is 
now under way. The hopcrop of Oregon 
last year was larger than the probable pick 
of the whole coast the present season, nearly 
100,000 bales. 

PreERcE Co, Wash—The hop crop is in good 
condition. The aphis has not troubled the 
vines to any extent this season, even where 
no spraying has been done and in yards where 
it made its appearance it has disappeared. 
If prices advance sufficiently to warrant pick- 
ing even the abanduned yards will pay to 
gather. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 21—It is not surpris- 
ing that cheese made a halt to-day, inasmuch 
as it is now selling 2c higher than a year ago, 
with a fall make that is much in excess of a 
year ago. Factories are turning out from one 
to two cheeses a day more than they were 
in July, fall feedis in fine condition, cows are 
giving large messes of milk for the season of 
the year and the milk isuncommonly rich. It 
is understood that late August cheese is par- 
ticularly fine, and sales made to-day closed 
out the make of that monthina majority of 
the factories. A few establishments still have 
cheese that runs back tothe middle of August, 
but these are exceptional cases. 

There was at first some talk on the part of 
buyers that there would be quite a slump in 
the price of cheese to-day, but as time went 
on it was found that bids were nearly the 
same as last week. Small sizes were quite 
as much in demand as large and _ brought 
nearly as good prices. Sales were as follows: 
Large colored, 1819 bxs at 8c, 315 at %c; 
large white, 150 at 8$c, 130 at 8ic, 20 at 9c; 
small white, 449 at 8c, 35 at 9c ;small colored, 
1415 at 8ijc, 150 at 8c, 240 at 9c, 100 at 
9kc, consigned, 113 bxs. Total .4956 against 
5673 one year ago and 8824 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were, 568 bxs at 
83c, 3150 at 9c and 222 at pt, total 3940 bxs. 
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The Milk Market. 
At New York,milk is more than plentiful, 


one day with another, and the market is 
again easy. Receipts for the seven days end- 
ing Monday of this week show an increase 
and the average surplus price is $112 ¥ can 
of 40 qts; exchange — 2c P qt to farmers. 
Receipts by rail agd all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Sept 21 were as 

follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 25,995 906 441 
N Y Central, 11,358 85 491 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,526 ~ 
West Shore, 184 192 
N Y, Sus and West, 303 _— 
N Y & Putnam, -- — 
New Haven & H, 41 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 396 — 
Long Island, _ _- 
N J Central, 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 22 _ 
H R T Co, 235 _- 
Other sources, _ — 
Total receipts, 3,733 1,124 
Daily average, 33 

Daily av last week, 562 149 
Av last year, 662 228 





Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Sept 13 Sept 6 Aug 30 Aug 23 Aug 16 Aug 


Hammonds, 41 37 38 38 37 194 
Millwood, 113 118 118 117 107 562 
Kitchawan, 75 76 78 79 #1 405 
Croton Lake, 67 66 67 71 72 351 
Yorktown, 252 239 250 258 247 1272 
Amawalk, 102 107 108 107 114 545 
West Somers, 4a 43 43 43 42 215 
Baldwin Place, 201 205 202 189 183 952 
Mahopac Falls, 309 341 339 347 334 1695 
pishouee Mines, 166 167 170 168 181 78 
Lake Mahopac, 47 35 37 38 37 190 
Crofts, 103 94 89 80 82 420 
Carmel, 95 88 92 125 83 484 
Brewster, 13 9 

Total, 1628 1625 1631 1660 1600 8163 


Also 866 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 


At Philadelphia, the regular market is un- 
changed, with the exchange price still hold- 
ing at 3c P qt throughout Sept, freight paid 
by shipper. The following table shows the 
Philadelphia exchange price this year up to 
the present time: 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MILK PRICES PER QUART. 
{Freight paid by shippers.) 


Jan 4¢, May 3e Sept 3 
Feb 4, June 3 Oct — 
March 4, July 3 Nov — 
Apr 1-15 4, Aug 3 Dec — 


Apr 15-30 3, 

No decision has yet been sent out by the 
interstate commerce Commission covering the 
case of the milk shippers against the railroad 
companies. This has been in their hands for 
months and a report is expected at any time. 

At Jamestown, a further reduction in price 
was made on the local butter market Monday 
of this week, 30,539 Ibs emy selling at 14c, as 
compared with 144@1l5c a week ago. 

At Elgin, butter market steady Monday of 
this week, with sales at 15c. 





We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted, cure a nuinber of 

experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmei 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


_ FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per.line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 





find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 


profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 








Write for particulars. JOSEPH BROWN, Arthur, Ont., 
Canada. 


ENUINE Unleached Hardwood Ashes, $3.50 per ton on car, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—-Wheat-~ —Corn-—, ——Uats-— 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, 583e 57%e 2ie = 93sec 
New York 6, 2614 3844 =m 24% 

boston, - _ 304, 4h 2 
Toledo, 64% 63 22 35 i 2024 
St Louis, 62 59 1943 BUA 183, 
Minneapolis, 58 55 — — 
San Francisco, *1.05 *1.00 *90 li%g 3 95 
London, 91g «6704 333g 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One year aso 

49,655,000 47,602,000 39,386,000 

13,621,000 13,007,000 5,432,000 

8,460,000 8,078,000 3,045,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 59%e | Zle 16 ¢ 
December, 605, 2143 1645, 
May, 644, 2444 19 

At Chicago, wheat has scored a further ad- 
vance of 14@2c for the week, although highest 
prices were not fully sustained, and the mar- 
ket at the opening of this week is easier due 
to local realizing sales and the unexpectedly 
large increase in the visible supply state- 
ment. Influences have been such as to in- 
duce further investment buying, yet the mar- 
ket cannot be called a broad one, and each 
advance brings out realizing sales and a_ nat- 
ural reaction. In the main the position con- 
tinues one of encouragement. The export 
movement is liberal, and during the crop year 
to date is about 40% greater than a year 
ago, promising to continue important. For- 
eign markets show considerable strength, and 
with the financial situation at home less dis- 
tirbed the bears make a poor showing. Farm- 
ers’ deliveries are about as free as recently, 
and public stocks are gradually accumulat- 
ing, as is usual at this time of year. Milling 
demand for flour is muderate and cash wheat 
is in considerable favor fer this use. Decem- 
ber sold up to 62c P bu Friday of last week, 
and has since reacted alittle,with May around 
644c and No 2 spring in store 60@60}c, No 3 
spring 56@58})c, No 3 red winter 54@60c. 

New corn has begun to arrive in Chicago 
in a small way nearly two weeks ahead of 
last year. The market has recently shown 
moderate firmness, partly through sympathy 
with wheat. The bulls tried to get up a frost 
scare, but the crop is too far advanced, even 
in the northern edge of the corn belt, to re- 
ceive much harm from any frost visitation 
now. Cash demand moderate and exports 
good. New corn to be shipped from the 
country in Novy is offered at low prices. De- 
ecember corn has sold around 215@22c P bu and 
May close to 25c, with old corn, cash or Sept 
delivery, 21@21fc, No 2 yellow 22@22}c. 

Oats without particularly new deve —_ nt, 
showing moderate strength: after a period of 
early weakness. Export demand good, re- 
ceipts liberal but rather less than earlier in 
the month, quality averages poor with bur- 
densome offerings of low grades. No 2 mix- 
ed 16@16¢¢c P bu, No 3 by sample 14@17e, no 
grade 114@13kc. 

Rye has sold up to 32@32se P bu for No 2 
in store and 3le for No 3, with No 2 Dec de- 
livery around 35}e. Arrivals smaller, ship- 
ping and export movement increased, and 
market has responded to strength in wheat. 

Barley is doing better. A fairly good de- 
mand for the moderate offerings, with malt- 
ing grades readily salable at firm prices and 
a little inquiry on export account for inex- 
pensive barley. Fair to good malting 26@30c 
? bu, with choice 32@35c, common barley 25 
@28c, an advance of 2@3c for the week. 

Timothy seed offerings a little larger, mar- 
ket a shade easier at one time, followed by 
a fair recovery. Offerings include much seed 
of indifferent quality which perforce sells at 
a large discount from the price of prime, this 
holding around $2 55@260 ¥ ctl for imme- 
diate or Sept delivery. October prime clover 
seed sold in a small way at7in settlement of 
contract, a sharp advance over a week earlier, 
while cash lots covered a wide range, exhib- 
iting only fair animation. Poor to ordinary 
3 50@5, choice to fancy 5 50@6. 

At Toledo, wheat fairly well sustained in 
Sympathy with the situation elsewhere, but 
speculative iuterest small. No 2 cash 654,@ 
654e, No 3 62@624c, Dec 68k , May 7 4 2tec. Corn 
dull and only steady, with no fear of frost, 
the trade believing this would benefit the 
crop. Cash 22c, Dee 224c. Oats steady around 
15sec, with May 194@20c. Clover market un- 
settled, with strictly prime seed relatively 
scarce and under grades selling at a wide 
range. Prime for Oct $4 45@4 50 P bu, Dec 
4 45, poor to fair country lots 2 75@3 50. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


in all the apple mar 
many apples.’’ It 


31 14e 


Wheat, bu, 


The complaint hes ard 
kets at present is ‘‘too 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


comes from the dealers on both sides of the 
Atlantic and its effect is to weaken the tone 
and prices. The winter market is not yet set- 
tled and the great proportion of apple receipts 
is soft fall fruit with uncertain keeping 
qualities. Considerable quantities of the fruit 
Shipped arrives at its destination in a poor 
condition, showing the folly of packing soft 
fruit for long shipment in barrels. At the 
larger home markets holders are accepting 
any reasonable bid in order to get their stock 
down to manageable proportions. Fancy ap- 
ples, however, are held fairly steady, sharing 
only partially in the weakness of the lower 
grades. 

Cable advices to such N Y apple export 
houses as P. W. Duncan of 195 Barelay street 
and Otto G. Mayer & Co of 9 Bridge street 
point to a good demand abroad and an in- 
creasing movement of fruit. The last named 
reports recent sales in Liverpool at $2@2 65 P 
bbl for Baldwins and in Edinburg up to 335 
for selected. 

At New York, supplies excessive and mar- 
ket weak. Codlings 75c@$l1 ¥P bbl, Holland 
Pippins 7ie@ te Fall Pippins 75e@1, Alexander 
150, 20-oz @1 25, Maiden Blush 1@1 25, 
Duchess of Pm sake = 1 25@1 50, Gravenstein 
1 25 @1 50, King 1 25@1 50. 

At Boston, market overstocked, 
light. Gravenstein $1 25.41 75 P bbl, Duchess 
1@1 50, N ¥ mixed 7ic@1 25, Porters and 
Pippins 60@T5c, 20-0z 1@1 25, Pound Sweets 1 
@1 30. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING SEPT 12. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 

pool don gow pts Total 
14,987 1,114 ) _— 21,807 
15,257 — 3, 150 18,907 
8,982 315 21,333 
Philadelphia, 1,033 — 1,033 
Halifax, — 8,000 8,000 

Total, 40,259 9,429 
Cor week ’95, 4.217 — 
Tot’l thisseason,112,790 9,930 
Season 795-6, 6, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPA 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
—-Cattle-~ — Hogs— —Sheep— 
1806 1893 l 1895 1896 1895 
3 £160 $300 
4 5 20 350 


demand 


New York, 
Boston, 
Montreal, 


71,080 


RED 


$485 $575 


Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, 
New York, ‘= 50 3 
Buffalo, 3 0 35 465 385 
Kansas City, ‘ a) 0 305 435 285 
Pittsburg, 465 5 65 3 60 475 375 4 00 
At Chicago, a decided reaction overtook 
cattle last week, resulting in a decline of 15@ 
30c in choice to fancy, and 40@60c in ordi- 
nary to really good buteher and dressed beef 
steers. Not until tne close of the week was 
there any reaction looking toward a recovery, 
and the opening days of this week bring mod- 
erate activity, yet prices considerably below 
the high point of the month. The advancing 
tendency noted in our columns the past two 
or three weeks served to bring in greatly in- 
creased supplies of unfinished cattle which 
could be moved only at marked price conces- 
sions, while there was a ready outlet for choice 
at a small decline. The export demand con- 
tinues encouraging, but this affords no outlet 
for common to ordinary butcher steers. The 
medium grades which come into competition 
with good range cattle. suffer most, and it 
should be remembered that the supply of the 
latter will continue liberal for several weeks. 
The market for cattle in general is fairly 
healthy, but the power of absorption is re- 
stricted. While ‘‘tops’’ will sell close to $5, 





steers 

grass-fed 
calves in 
but slightly 


the rank and file of fair to good native 
go over the seales at 3 75@4 60, with 
at a considerable discount. Veal 
good demand, stock cattle active, 
flower. Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $4.75@4.90 Poor to¢ch ba . 1.75@3.10 
Prine. Ls00@ 1600 Ths, 4.50@ 4.60 Stoekers. 400 1 

Good to ch, 1150 DS. 2.50@3.00 

@1450 tbs. 3.75@4.40 . 30 Tbs up, 2.75@3.50 
Fair to med, 1150 ‘5 » vea W0@6.00 

@1400 Ths, 3.40@3.85 Grass Texans 2.252.499 
Ch cows and heif- lexas cows and ? 

ers. 2.603.600 heifers, 

Fair to good cows, 2./0@2.50 Texas bulls, 
Canners, 1.25@2.00 Western range 
Feeders, 800 to steers, 

1150 tbs, $3.25@3.60 

Receipts of both sheep and lambs large, and 
with so many in sight, buyers have been in- 
dependent, prices ruling heavy. A good m: any 
stock sheep are being picked up for shipment 
to the country to take advantage of che ap 
feed. Good to choice butcher $2 60@ 
3, including wethers attractive e nough for 
export account, poor to fair 1 75@2 50, feeding 
sheep 2 240@2 70. Good to choice lambs 3 50@ 
+ 2), common to fair,including feeding lambs, 
ov@5 DO. 

In hogs, the tendency has been slightly 
downw ard, with the m: irket fairly active. Re- 
ceipts liberal, approximating ,150,000 for the 
week against 120,000 one year ago and 95,000 
two years ago. Provisions rather dull but 
fairly steady, demund for fresh and cured 
meats good on both home and export account 
and trade in generally healthy condition, 
Mixed droves $2 90@3 20, he avy hogs 2 75@ 
3 10, assorted light 3 20@3 35, rough lots 250 
@2 70. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without important new 
feature, the better grades selling at steady 
prices with common slow. Receipts Monday 
of this week 85 cars against 105 last. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1000 lbs, $450@465 Com to good f , 32™@a@3 mM 
Good, 1260 to 1500 Ibs, 4 likes } Com vood fat ws 2 3 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3 . , oe ) na 00 


Common, 700 to 900 Iba, 2 5 25 Bologna cows i » O15 00 


Rough, ha! f-fat, 2)0@3 85 F's & spriz 3, 15 045 00 


Com to good fatoxen, 2 00@575 “al cal . » U6 

The 25 double decks of hogs received Mon- 
day of this week sold readily with prices 
steady as last week. Medium $3 5543 60, 
yorkers 3 50@3 55, heavy Vv droves 3 2043 35. 
Sheep quiet but slightly tirmer with 12 double 
decks on sale Monday. Good to prime weth- 
ers 3 50@3 75, fair mixed lots, 70@80 tbs, 2 75 
@3 25. Lambs 3@4 75 

At Buffalo, the cattle market has held rela- 
tively steadier than in the west under a mod- 
erate demand. Receipts Monday of this week 
130 cars and transactions on the basis of $3 50 
@4 50 for ordinary to good beeves and 460@4 75 


022.50 


shee Pp 





Not even “pearl glass’”’ or 


‘pearl top” lamp-chimneys 


are right, unlessof right shape 


and size for your lamp. See 


“Index 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pa, 


to Chimneys.’ 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


tough glass. 





The Cider Makers’ 


Handbook. 


A Complete Guide for Making and Keeping Pure Cider, 


BY J. M. 


TROWSB 


RIDGE. 





Pure cider is one of the most healthful and pleasant beverages that man can use. It is 
Excellent as pure cider is, it is difficult to procure it either from wholesale or retail dealers. 


a malic acid. 


the pure juice of the apple 
In 


reat country like ours, where applies are produced in such overwhelming abundance, good cider ought to be plenti- 


fu and cheap, and yet 
guide for making and keeping pure cider, 


hands of all apple growers and dealers w ho handle large quantities of fruit. The 


at the same time be remunerative to the makers. 
by a practical man of great experience in the 


The Cider Makers’ Handbook is a complete 
business, It should be in the 


book describes 


Pasteurized and Unfermented Cider, 


brought the necessary 


Mechanical intelligence has 


of cider, rather than to any other cause. 
Cider Making, and to be to others 


appliances for cider making to 
that three-fourths or more of all the cider made is spoiled in the process of making, a fact which is 


general lack of information of the plain, practical and simple requirements to be 
To correct some of the erroneous theories now accepted by those engaged in 


great perfection; yet we learn 
attributed toa 
observed in the making and keeping 


A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Is the object of this most valuable work. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 


Address 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


12mo. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Price, postpaid, $1. 


Pontiac Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











for choice to extra. Milch cows 25@50 each for 

oor to choice, veal calves 5 50@6050. In 
hogs, the demand is best for medium weights, 
these selling at 3 40@3 50, with heavy droves 
3 25@3 35 when choice, and dow n to 2 90@3 
for poor. Assorte d light and pigs 3 30@3 50. 
Receipts Monday vf this week 70 double decks 
against 60 a wee k ago. Sheep show some re- 
covery, the 30 cars received at the beginning 
of this week selling 10@20c higher, around 350 
@3 85, wit h fancy export wethers a shade pre- 
mium. Choice fat butcher weights, 80@100 lbs, 
3 25@3 50, fair to good killing sheep 2 75@3. 
Lambs 4 50@5 15. 

At New York, cattle have shown a decline 
in sympathy with increased movement in 
the west, the market averaging 10@20c low- 
er than a week ago. Offerings chiefly com- 
mon to fair steers. Quotations on the basis 
of $3 5044 50 for poor to good and 4 60@4 75 
for choice, with cows and bulls 150@3. Veal 
calves in moderate favor at a decline of 25@ 
50c for the week, common to prime 447 25. 
Hogs nearly steady at 3 60@4 10, with country 
dressed 446 50, according to weight and qual- 
ity. Sheep quiet with a fairly good demand, 
some taken for export account. Ordinary to 
choice 250@3 25, fancy a small premium, 
lambs 3 5045. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@60 P head ac- 
cording to quality, two-year-old steers un- 
changed at 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 9}@10ic P hh, 
est dressed weight, sheep 8$@9hc, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef 64@7ic P tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active and 
higher, 23a30c P bu, onions 35@40c, cabbage 
Tic 1 100 lbs, screened beans 75@80c P bu, 
apples 7 75c@$1 P bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 

550@6. Poultry steady. Chickens 6c P b&b 1 
w, 8 d w, turkeys ‘7c 1 w, 10¢ da w, 
ducks be lw, 10c go wy, fresh eggs 144¢c P 
dz, cold storage lic. Best steers 425 ®? 
100 tbs, veal calves 4@6 ea, milch cows 30@ 
40, hogs 340@350 P 100 ths, sheep 2 50@3. 
Standard corn 20@25¢ P bu, wheat 4@58c, 
bran 10 P ton, screenings 9%, middlings 13, 
shorts 9, loose hay 8@9, baled 9@10, oat straw 
4@5, wheat 4 50@5 50. 

At Cleveland, baled timothy hay $9€1050 P 
ton, loose 10@12, prairie G@10,oat straw 5 75@ 
6, ryve6@7, bran 10@11, middlings 9@11 5), 
No 2 yellow corn 27@28c¢ P bu, oats 18@19c. 
Best steers 3 75@4 P 100 ths, veal calves 5 25@ 
5 50, hogs 3 20@3 60, sheep 3@3 50, milch cows 
35445 ea. Fresh eggs 14@15c P dz, poultry 
active, chickens 74¢¥9c P tb l w, roosters 5c, 
turkeys 83 @9e, ducks 84@9c, geese 50@60c ea. 
Potatoes easy at 28@30c P bu, carlots 20@25, 
onions 30c, cranberries 6@650 P bbl, navy 
beans 14110 P bu, medium and pea 90c@1, 
limas 3hc P tb, pears 344 P bbl 

At Toledo, potatoes 30@35c P bu, onions 
60<70c, turnips 35@40c, apples $175@225 PB 
bbl, tomatoes 20c ® bu. Chickens 9@10e PB 
hl w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 9@10jc lw, 11@ 
12kc d w, fresh eggs 14@15c P dz. Baled hay, 
old 13414 P ton, loose new 10@12, rye straw 
6@6 50, bran 10@11. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs scarce 
at 20c P dz, cold storage 14@15c. Poultry 
quiet and weak. Chickens 10@1lc P lb iw, 
11@12c d w, turkeys 11@12c l w, 12@13c d 
WwW, geese 9@10c lw, 10@11c d w, beef 5@6kc, 
veal 55@6he, hogs 4@5c, mutton 5@6c. Pota- 
toes tirm and higher, $1 12}@1 374 P bbl, 
onions 1 25@1 50, cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, cran- 
berries 7@7 50 ® bbl, pea beans 1 15@1 20 P 
bu. Bran 11 50@12 ® ton, cottonseed meal 15 
@15 50, middlings 14@15, loose hay 15@18, 
baled 14@17, clover 12@15, rye straw 11 50@13 

At Syracuse, turnips 25@40c P bu, green 
peppers 50c, onions 40c, potatoes 35c, cabbage 
$2@2 50 P 100. Chickens 10c P 1b 1 w, l14c da 
w, broilers 16c, turkeys and ducks l6c, eggs 
18¢ P dz. Loose hay 1315 ® ton, baled 14@ 
17, rye straw 12. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Ononda- 
ga Co, eggs 12c P dz, potatoes 30c P bu. beef 
6@8c P tb, veal 5c 1 w, chickens 8c, shorts $12 
¥ ton, middlings oo corn 30c ® bu, oats 22e. 
—At Oswego, eggs 12c P dz, poti atoes 35c P 
bu, corn 33c, oats 22c, hay 10@11 P ton, beef 
6@8e P i, mutton 5@6c.—At Dickinson, 
Franklin Co, potatoes Me P bu, pork ic P 
ib d w, lambs 2 ea.—At Jackson, Washington 
Co, potatoes 80c P 180 tbs, eggs 1l6c P dz.—At 
Florida, Montgomery Co, apples 7f5ca1l PB 
bbl, rye 35c P bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs l6c P dz, western 15@15}c. Poul- 
try in moderate demand. Hens 94$@10c P lb, 
lw, 9@1le d w. Ch baled timothy hay 14 ®? 
ton, No 1 12@12 50, rye straw 13@i4, oat 6@ 
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6 50, bran 8 25@9 50. Potatoes 25@28c P 5-8 
bu bskt, Rose and Burbanks 35@38c P bu, 
onions 90c@1 15 P bbl, cabbage 2@2 50 P 100, 
apples 1 25@1 45 P bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Eggs. 

At New York, supplies of fresh continue 
moderate and prices on such firm. Fey new- 
laid nearby 18@19c P dz, state fresh gathered 
17c, Pa country marks 17c, western 154@1lé6c, 
fair to good $2 40@3 25 P case. 

At Boston, only a small proportion of 
arrivals being strictly choice the market is 
firm. Nearby and Cape fcy 22@24c P dz, ch 
fresh eastern 18c, fair to good 15@16c, Vt and 
N Heh fresh 18¢ ® dz, Mich fey "164 @1i7e, 
western fair to good 14@15c, P E Island 154@ 
16c, refrigerator 14@1ic. . 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies generally liberal 
and demand good for desirable stock. Md 
peaches 50c@$1 25 P bskt, Del 20@40c, N J 50e 
@1, Mich 7ic@2 P bu, green plums 40@60c P 
10-tb bskt, blue 40@60c, Seckel pears 3@4 50 P 
bbl, Bartlett 3@4 50, watermelons 8@20 P 100. 
Delaware grapes 9@1lic P bskt, Concord 10@ 
12c, Niagaras Y@1lc, dark Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 4 75@5, light to medium 3@4 25. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market dull and: featureless. 
Western spring bran 425@45c¢ P 100 lbs, win- 
ter 50c, middlings 55@60c, sharps 65@70c, 
screenings 38@45c, oil meal $17@18 P ton,cot- 
tonseed 19@20, rye feed 45@474¢ P 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse corn 
meal 54@58c. 





Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market continues dull and 
weak under full offerings and only moderate 
trade. Prime timethy 75@80c P 100 fhs, No 
1 70@723c, No 2 (0@65c, No 3 55@60c, shipping 
50@55c, clover mixed 55@65c, clover 50@55c, 
salt hay 40@50c, long rye straw No 1 85@90c, 
No 2 75@80c, short rye 5d5@65c, oat and wheat 
40@45c. 

Our London correspondent quotes hay and 
straw dull in the English market, hay rang- 
ing at $8 60@21 ® ton. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice in moderate demand 
and steady, prices showing a wide range. N 
Y state yellow $1@1 25 P bbl, eastern white 
1 75@2 25, red 150@1 75, yellow 125@1 50, 
Orange Co white 1@2 P bag, yellow 7T5c@1 25, 
red 75c@1 50, NJ and LI yellow 1 25@ 1 50 
¥ bbl, white 1 50@2 25, western yellow 1@ 
1 25, red 1 25@1 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, prices hold up fairly well, 
although supplies are liberal and holders rath- 
er weak. LI in bulk $1@112 P? bbl, N 
90c@112, Va sweets, yellow 75c@1 P bbl, 
Vineland 1 50@2, N J 1 50. 

In London and other English markets qui- 
etude prevails, with offerings rather smaller; 
Hebrons 35@40c P bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is somewhat im- 
proved for both live and dressed, but quota- 
tions show little change. Dressed poul- 
try: Turkeys good toch 13@18c P Phila 
spring chickens 13@1lic, western 8@9c, west- 
ern fowls &3c, spring ducks 125@13c, white 
squabs $175 P dz, mixed 1 25@1 50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, nearly all kinds in full sup- 
ply and fairdemand. Cabbage $2@3 P 100, 
celery 20@50c P dz, egg plant 50@75c #¥P. bbl, 
cucumbers 1@2 50 P bbl. lima beans 1 25@2 P 
bag, turnips, Russian 75c P bbl, tomatoes 20 
@25c P cra, marrow squash 60@90c P bbl, 
white 1 75@2, Hubbard 75c@1, green corn 60c 
@1 ¥ 100, green peppers 50@75c P bbl, pump- 
kins 30@50c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 50c P bu, onions 
50@75c. turnips 30c, apples 75c€$150 ¥ bbl, 
shickens 12@16c P tb lw, 14@18c d w, fresh 
eggs 18@20c P dz, cmy print butter 22@25c P 
tb, dairy 20c.—At Waterbury, Ct, veal calves 
5@6c P th lw, 9@10e dw, chickens 12c 1 w, 
l5c d w, eggs 20@23c P dz, hay 15@19 P ton, 
om 50c P bu, onions 60@75c, cmy butter 
21@23c ¥P tb, cheese 8$@9$c.— At New Hav en, 
Ct, white oulons 75c@1 ® bu, red and yel- 
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THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty metal covers or 
twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 
sour milk. It is the hand- 
somest, cheapest and  bect 


milk bottle ever offered for 





sale in any market. 

THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 
Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Government 
Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER’S 

CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥. 


Tae SUCCESS ees 


?THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Cream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it pase Ov- 
_ernor which regu- 
lates the speed toa 
nicety. A success- 
ge ial - a ful power for run- 
gE = ning smal) Grind- 
ing N ill, Feed Cutter or any machine, because the 
largest horse ~ work in it with ease. SIMPL FE. 
EFFECT t AND LASTING... Wo make2 and 
tieiveay i a 2 <1. Ensilare,¢ Cutters, HER Aus 
owe . THE © Naty Ate “6 ‘coobivue Wing ites, we 

page illustra Ba nat 


APPLETON MFG. C0. 4 4 rsEGos Tes. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 
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— DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


wer BROTHERS, 
\\ ITHACA, N.Y. 









fi DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
gig) Sttam OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATA eve 


at 
EDP “ Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
46 inch 

















Ga. Power commen 64 tol Co 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, lle 


Apples for a 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


P. W. DUNCAN, **xew'york.” 


— REPRESEN TING— 
JAMES 20am. SON & CO., ed ma 
B. & S. H. SIMONS, Glasg 
DUTHOIT & co, “London. 
Largest Apple Auctioneers in the World. 
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low 70c, turnips 40c, chickens 10c P tb lw, 
13@l4c d w, eggs l6c P dz, baled hay 17 P 
ton, cmy tub butter 165@)7c P th, dairy 14@ 
154c, cheese 8{@S8jc.—At Springfield, Mass, 
r0tatoes 40@50e P bu, turnips 50c, fresh near- 
yy eggs 2U0@z2c P dz, western 13@14c, chick- 
ens 142@16c P tb, fowls 11@12c, beef 6@8c, baled 
hay 19@:9 50 P ton, rye straw 1650, emy print 
butter 22c P Ib, dairy 17@19c, cheese Yc. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet 
firm. Good to ch emy 16$@17se P 1b, dairy 
155 @16$c.—At Syracuse, marketsteady. Good 
to fey emy 17$@20c, dairy 16@18c.—At Dickin- 
son, Franklin Co, 17e. 

At New York, the large receipts and con- 
tinued accumulation of stock have compelled 
a further decline in price and 153c 1s now the 
top of the market. Business is rather dull, 
buyers being inclined to hold off from the 
market until forced to trade. Export orders 
are fair. Under grades dull and weak. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 15@15ic P 1b,western firsts 14 
@14hc, seconds 125@135e, N Y emy 15@154c, N 
Y dairy half tubs fey 1445@15c, firsts 13@14c, 
western dairy firsts 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady and unchanged. 
Ch Elgin emy l5c P th, Ohio 13sec, dairy 8@ 
10c.—At Cleveland, active at easy prices. 
Good to ch emy 12@15c, dairy 8@12c.—At To- 
ledo, in heavy supply and good demand. Fey 
emy 20@21c, dairy prints 15@17c.—At Cincin- 
nati, fey Elgin emy 17e, Ohio 15@14e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelpha, market quiet 
and weak, offerings ample. Western emy fey 
1lé6c P lb, fair to prime 13@15c, fey prints 17c, 
good to ch 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts continue 
liberal. Fey emy 17@18c P th, ch 15@16c, imt 
emy 12@13c, ladles 11@12c, dairy prints 12 
@li13c. 

At Boston. quiet. Make of butter is unusually 
large for this season of the year and the sup- 
yly more hberal than can be readily handled. 
Jemand, while good, is not sufticient to 
clean up stocks and prices rule weak. Quo- 
tations for round lots are as follows: Vt and 
N H fey cmy assorted sizes 17c P tb, northern 
N Y lic, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 
164c, northern firsts l4c, eastern 14@15c, west- 
ern firsts 14c, seconds 12@13c, extra Vt dairy 
14c, N Y 14e, firsts 12@13c, western imt cmy 
11@12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 


and 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, active at firr 
prices. Full cream cheddars 74@84c P Ib, 
flats 7@8c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 9@9}c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1529 bxs cheese offered, bidding 
slow at 9 1-8c, no sales made, salesmen hold- 
ing for 9}c.—At Cuba, 900 bxs large cheese 
sold at 87@9c, ruling price 9c, 110 bxs 45-Ib 
cheese at 9}c, about 2400 bxs contracted small 
at 9 1-8@9}c according to size. 

At New York, the market is rather quiet 
on all grades, yet considerable firmness char- 
acterizes the situation on fancy kinds. Full 
prices are paid in the interior and large lots 
are reported going into store. Some holders 
are indifferent about accepting present top 
orices. Quotations follow: N Y full cream 
arge fcy colored 9%}c P th, fey white 94@9}c, 
good to prime 8}@8c, common to fair 7@8e, 
small fey colored 9}c, fey white 9c, good to 
choice 8}@8}c, common to fair 7@T}c, light 
skims, small colored, ch The, large 7c, part 
skims 5@6c, full skims 14@2c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. N Y 
full cream 9c P tb, flats and family favorite 
8c, limburger llc, imt Swiss 16c.—At Cleve- 
land, quiet and firm for choice. Full cream 
cheddars 8}@9c, flats 74@8c, skims 5@T7c.— 
At Toledo, in fair demand. Full cream ched- 
dars 10@1lic, flats 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@124¢.— 
At Cincinnati, firm under good demand and 
light supplies. Ohio flat 74@8c, family favor- 
ite 8@5hc, twins 10@10kc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand for choice goods. N Y full cream fey 
small 9}@93c P lb, fair to good 8}@9c, part 
skims 6@7hc, full skims 2@3c. 

Maryland—At jaltimore, choice grades 
firmly held. N Y full cream cheddars 94@10c 
P tb, flats 10@10}c, picnics 10}@10kc. ~ 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white firm at 9c P th, colored firm at 9hc. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Revenue Receipts Falling Off. 
The output of cigars has not shown the rap- 
id increase 1n consumption that has character- 
ized the trade of previous years. During Au- 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


gust, ’96, the output of cigars was far below 
that of August, 95; in manufactured tobacco,a 
big falling off is also noticeable, as the figures 
below show: 

August, 1896 August, 1895 
Cigars and cheroots, $1,022,915 $1,148,165 
Cigarettes, 192,354 175,356 
Snuff, 56,598 56,852 
1,397,684 1,106,436 
2,777 ,803 : 56 


Tobacco, manufactured, 

Total, 

Oun1o—Tobacco is offered in limited quanti- 
ties on the Cincinnati breaks, as prices are 
very low. Manufacturers decline to make 
large purchases, consequeutly but very lit- 
tle really fine leaf has been offered of late. 

PENNSYLVANIA—tobacco in the hands of both 
growers and dealers is not moving, trade be- 
ing at a standstil\. 

New York—tThe first sales of cigar leaf to- 
bacco of the ’96 crop anywhere reported are 
those of two growers on the Chemung Flats, 
who received lle in the bundle. All through 
the Chemung valley, leaf is curing down fine- 
ly. In the Onondaga section, a most satis- 
factory cure is reported. Some crops are re- 
ported gummy, but not to any very injurious 
degree. The crop is expected to bring a 
good price on its merits. Stocks of old leaf 
are about exhausted. E. Bradt of Ira sold 
15 cs ’94 and ’95 at an average of 10c P lb. 

IN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES tobacco sales 
of old leaf are at a standstill. Buyers say they 
will not buy until after election. But a 
small proportion of old leaf is held by grow- 
ers. The ’9% crop is one of the best ever rais- 
ed and the cure to Sept 22 was pronounced 
satisfactory. Stripping of the earliest cut is 
well under way. 


The Boston [ilk Trade. 


This isin amore highly organized condi- 
tion than is the case with any other large city 
in the country. The New England milk pro- 
ducers’ union numbers in its membership a 
large proportion of the farmers who ship milk 
to that market. Its local branches are voting 
this week upon the price at which they will 
sell their milk delivered at the depot in Bos- 
ton. Their executive committee will meet 
the Boston milk contractors’ association next 


week to conclude the trade for the six monthg 
from Oct 8 to Aprill. For several years past, 
the producers have by this means succeeded 
in fixing a price of 33c per 8$-qt can for the 
summer months and 37e for the winter. This 
is the price at which the milk is supposed to 
be wholesaled in Boston. From these prices 
the contractors deduct their commission, the 
same in summer as in winter,to cover freight, 
other expenses and profits. This deduction 
varies from 7 to 13c per two-gallon can, ac- 
cording to the distance the milk is shipped. 
Those within 10 to 20 miles ot Boston get 
an average of 30c per 84-qt can for milk de- 
livered at their local depot when the price is 
37c in Boston; farmers from 20 to 30 miles 
away get an average of 29c; 30 to 40 miles, 
28e ; 40 to 50 miles, 27c; 50 to 75 miles, 26c; 
75 to 100 miles, 25c; the freight on more dis- 
tant milk being such that those shippers get 
only 24c. The price is graded so as to en- 
courage plenty of milk in Nov and Dec, when 
the supply is usually scant, and discourage 
production in Feb and March, when cows be- 
gin to come in and the supply increases 

The following table shows the total number 
of 8)-qt cans (2 gals of milk) received at 
Boston during the year ended Aug 31, 1896, 
compared to three years before; also the 
amount sold and the quantity of surplus 
milk. Upto April 1, 1895, the contractors 
paid the full contract price for all the milk 
they sold and for 10 per cent of their sales in 
addition, paying for the other 90 per cent of 
the surplus what they got out ot it when 
made into butter. Since that date, however, 
the contractors have carried only 5 per cent 
of the surplus. In spite of the low prices of 
surplus milk this year, the producers have 
done comparatively well, having received 
as much for the rest of their milk during the 
past 12 months as they did during the pre- 
vious year when feed was considerably higher. 
A committee ot the producers’ union inspects 
the contractors’ books monthly to see that 
the surplus statement is fairly computed. 

BOSTON YEARLY MILK RECEIPTS AND SALES. 

Yearsend Aug 31 —-1896 1895 1894 1893 
Receipts, 10,346,000 9,685,000 
Sales, 8,095,000 7.746,000 
Surplus, 2,251,000 1,823,000 
% total surplus, 21 13.8 
AY price surplus, 13%,¢ 154g¢c¢ 
Summer price, 33¢e 33¢ 
Winter 7 35e sie 


9,671,001 8,960,000 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER )} 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY . 
Louisville, 


Cincinnati. 


else. 


New York 


\ Chicago. 


St. Louis. 





HY IS IT that practical painters 

everywhere use 

Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 

Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 

ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 

cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
To be sure of getting 


and recommend 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
using Nationa, Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 


White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; aiso cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon ‘application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
i Broadway, New York. 
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Marlin Repeaters 


Are the only repeating rifles with Solid Top, 
Side Ejection and Ballard Barrels, 


Mode! 1891, 22 calibre, uses in one rifle the 22 short, 22 long and 22 long rifle cartridges; 
29 


uses 32 long and short, rim and center-fire cartridges; only repeater for cheap 32 calibre ammunition. 
Also the well-known 32, 38 and 44, the accurate target 32-40 and 38-55, and the popular 25 and 30 calibres. 


THE LATEST—MODEL 1895 IN 40 AND 45 CALIBRES. 


Write for catalogue to 


32 calibre 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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EVENING? 
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Sar’ Ellen. 


Unless more forage could be found to store 
in the barn for winter, Sar’ Ellen’s little dun- 
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colored colt would have to be sold. It had 
been a hard season on the little back woods 
farm in northern Maine. The potatoes had 


blighted, the corn had been struck with smut, 
and worst of all, a drouth had come upon the 
fields that parched and shriveled every green 
blade that had pushed up its head so vigor- 
ously in early spring. The hayfields, also, 
were brown and almost bare. Sar’ Ellen’s 
father had worked early and late that he 


might secure enough forage to keep his little 
stock of cattle through the coming winter. 


Early fall, however, found not half the usual 
supply on hand. Some of the would 
certainly have to be sold, and of course, the 
least profitable would have to go. Of these, 
besides the dun-colored colt, there were two 
calves, very dear to Sar’ Ellen’s heart. In- 
deed, all the members of the family—father 
and mother and fourteen-year-old Sar’ Ellen 
—were blue over the prospect. 

One day, however, Mr Gilkey came in with 
a radiant face. He had just heard that the 
Barker lumber company would not cut tim- 
ber on the great North range the coming win- 
ter, and that the big swamp from which they 
usually secured a supply of hay for the use of 
the teams in winter would this year be left 
unmowed. 

‘*Sol Greer says that the com’ny has giv’ 
out word that anybody can cut hay in the 
swamp as wants to,’’ said Mr Gilkey, as he 
washed his hands at the bench in the kitchen. 
‘*I’m a-goin’ to get the rig ready this after- 
noon, an’ to-morrer mornin’ Sar’ Ellen ’n 
me’ll goup tothe swamp n’ get a load. of 
hay. Mebbe we can get a dozen loads off,’’ 
he continued cheerfully, ‘* before the rains 
come.’’ 

The swamp in question was sitnated with- 
in the timber tract of the North range and 
after heavy rains could not be entered by 
teams. In dry weather, even in drouth, the 
ground was moderately firm and a very good 
quality of grass grew upon it, though it was 
inferior to that grown upon uplands. 

The next morning before sunrise Sar’ Ellen 
and her father started for this hayfield eight 
miles away from their little home. The 
greater part of the way lay over a wood road, 
and when finally they reached the swamp, it 
was necessary to drive quite a distance into 
it before reaching the best hay.” Sar’ Ellen 
was a strong girl, and having no brothers, she 
had learned to do much of the work that boys 
are accustomed to do upon a farm. 

In the middle of the afternoon they 
forhome. ‘‘Nowif the rains ‘ll only 
off, Sar’ Ellen,’’ said her father, ‘‘the 
and the bossies and some of the other 
won’t have to be sold.’’ 

But, alas! the next morning Mr Gilkey 
was stretched upon his back with his old en- 
emy, rheumatism. Sar’ Ellen did the chores 
with a heavy heart. Again the dun colt’s 
fate was hanging in the balance! In a week 
the fall rains might come and then the 
swamp would be inaccessible. Sar’ Ellen 
was nota very quick-witted girl but when 
a difficulty got in her way it was her nature 
to patiently think out a way to get around it. 
She finally thought her way around the pres- 
ent trouble and got consent to her plan, 
though the consent came reluctantly. 

The next morning she was up before light, 
doing the chores at the barn and eating the 
breakfast her mother had ready for her. Then 
she yoked the oxen, took her dinner pail 
and started alone for the swamp. - Reaching 
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colt 
stock 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


it, she found the ground much softer than 
two days before. A heavy shower had evi- 
dently passed over this part of the township, 


greatly softening the peculiarly susceptible 


soil of the bog. But the oxen and the light 
hay rack passed over the surface with but 
little difficulty, and Sar’ Ellen was soon 


swinging a scythe where two days before her 
father had mowed. It was hard work for 
the young arms, but she kept steadily at it, 
eager to get as large a load as_ both and 
her father had obtained. The long day was 
very nearly at its when, with aching 
arms, she turned the oxen’s heads toward the 
outlet of the bog. The ground appeared still 
softer than in the morning, and the team had 
gone hardly a half dozen rods when the 
wheels began to settle in the soft ground. 
Deeper and deeper they cut, and deeper and 
deeper sank the oxen, as they strained in 
their bows to drag the sinking cart. In a 
moment the wheels had disappeared to the 
hubs and the oxen’s bodies were resting upon 


she 


close 


the ground, their legs being entirely out of 
sight. Here was a dilemma that might well 


disconcert a man, used to the mishaps of farm 
work, and Sar’ Elien was only a_ girl and 
eight miles from any assistance! 


She sat down upon a tussock of grass to 


think her way out of the trouble. She wish- 
ed the oxen had snow shoes on! Presently 
this idea suggested something to her. She 


fetched a quantity of the dry hay and spreada 


thick mat of it before the oxen, as she had 
seen her father do when he wished to drive 
over a soft bit of ground. The oxen floun- 
dered out upon the hay and stood upright, 
having dragged the cart their own length 
through the mire: Sar’ Ellen now made 


some thick mats of the long, tough hay, and 
placing one under a foot of one of the oxen 
she brought the edges up about his ankles— 
if oxen may be said to ankles—and 
firmly bound the edges about his leg with a 
piece cut from the load’s binding cords. She 
‘‘did up’’ all the feet of both the oxen in the 
same way. 

‘*Now,’’ thought Sar’ Ellen, ‘‘if the cart 
only had snow shoes on, I think I’d get off 
the bog all right!’’ She sat down again upon 
the tussock of grass to think this new dilem- 
ma out. She knew what was needed was 
wide tires for the wheels. As she sat look- 
ing at the funny spectacle of two oxen with 
their feet tied up in great balls of tough hay, 
she wondered why she couldn’t pad the cart 
wheels in the same way. There was no extra 
binding cord left now, however, so with her 
scythe she went to the edge of the clearing 
and cut a great number of small, pliant 
withes of black birch. Placing great bunches 
of the hay smoothly about the rfms of the 
wheels, orso much of them as was above 
ground,she bound iton with the withes, weav- 
ing them around and around the rims. 


possess 


The withes helped fully as much as the 
hay to make a wide bearing surface. When 
now the oxen started, the loaded rack rolled 
out upon the top of the ground. Sar’ Ellen 
said, ‘‘There, now!’’ and proceeded to cover 
with the hay and withes the parts of the 


wheels that had now come uppermost. 

The oxen, with their great padded feet, had 
moved off clumsily but the hay held them up 
finely. Though the wheels, despite their 
padding, still cut a shallow track in the sur- 
face of the bog, the oxen had no difficulty in 
dragging their load. 

Just as the sun was setting, 
looking ox team moved safely out upon the 
wood road, with Sar’ Ellen, tired out but 
triumphant, trudging home beside it to the 
little dun-colored colt. 


this peculiar- 


The Obliging Farmer. 


H. 8. 





KELLER. 





If he had occasion to use his sidehill plow, 
his neighbor Jacks had forgotten to return if. 
His double-edged ax was never at home when 
he needed it; his neighbor Black had _ forgot- 
ten to return it. His big kettle, used for boil- 
ing pumpkins, was never at home when he 
wanted it; neighbor Sly had forgotten to re- 
turn it. His long-handled fence posthole 
shovel—gone; his neighbor Nerve hasn’t re- 
turned it. Neighbor Bowne has not brought 
back the cider press yet. His neighbors all 
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call this poor victim a most obliging fellow. 
They have borrowed him almost 'to the verge 
of poverty,and the only thing they fail to bor- 
row is a good-sized mortgage, which, perhaps, 
was brought about because he was too oblig- 
ing for his own good. 


Strained Relations. 








A young man who, taking his sweetheart 
home, said to her on reaching the gate, ‘‘ Just 
one,’’ was painfully surprised to hear her 
father’s voice through a lattice saying: ‘‘ Your 
watch is an hour fast; it isn’t more than 
twelve, but it’s time you were taking your 
sneak.’’ 
















WALTER BAKER & CO., we 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
en] 2] @] OO] 2280 


and Head No ise 
relieved by using 
WILSON’S 
Common Sense Ear Drums, 








New scientificinvention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
skill fails. oO wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 
104 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price;if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. AgentaW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mich. 
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DAVGNTERS 
Weather Breeders. 


Two little twinkles 
In two big eyes. 
Shining like sunbeams 
Out of blue skies. 
Put out the white tiag, 
Fair weather's coming! 
Set the birds singing, 
Set the bees humwing. 


Two little wrinkles 
Over a nose, 

Like little pathways 
Through drifting snows. 

Hang out the black flag, 
Warning to say. 

Bad weather’s coming, 
Storm’s on the way! 


Names for the Babies of ’96, 


JULIEN. 


UTH MARION is probably 
the most popular name for 
girl babies so far this year 
among strictly American 
parents, the birth register 
of a medium-sized city ac- 
cording it highest honor, or 
13 per cent of the whole 

number of girl babies named at birth. One 
doesn’t have to wonder atthe cause of its pop- 
ularity. Esther comes next in order, then 
Margaret and Catherine. Mary still holds its 
own among Irish-American parents, and in 
the city referred to fully 23 per cent of all the 
girl babies born this year were named Mary. 
No particular timely interest has developed 
yet regarding boys’ names. Itis perhaps too 
soon to measure the popularity of those of 
‘*the two Williams.’’ But William alone is 
popular, in this case dividing the honors 
about equally with John, James and George, 
each being 6 per cent of the number named. 
Francis and Joseph, however, exceed in gen- 
eral popularity, being liked by native-born as 
well as Jrish parents, fully 11 percent of all 
the boys born this year in the community 
mentioned being named Francis. 

It is quite the fashion now to the 
mother's maiden name by giving it to the boy 
for his second name,—and to the girl, too, 
this practice having probably arisen from the 
custom of married women adding their mar- 
ried to their maiden name. It isn’t thought 
at all necessary nowadays to have a girl’s 
middle name a strictly feminine one. 

But in the examination referred to, how 
many babies there were who had not been 
named at all!—either because a name hadn’t 
decided upon or had hardly been 
thought of. What pretty, sometimes pathetic, 
stories might be written regarding the nam- 
ing of children,—the mother who names her 
little one say Lenora, when she doesn’t like 
the name, but knows itis a favorite with her 
husband; the father who forbears naming the 
little son after him because his wife objects 
to the title ‘‘Jr;’’ the mother who 
the pleasure of naming her baby to her child- 
less sister, who begs for the coveted honor; 
the willing compromise of mother and father 
on aname that is fairly pleasing to both, 
when the heart of each longs for the name 
the other objects to! 

There is less tendency now to name children 
after favorite heroes and heroines in novels, 
perhaps because there are so many ‘‘favor- 
ite’’ characters nowadays that one doesn't 
stand out so prominently as of old; perhaps 
because, with the modern tendency of authors 
toward ‘‘realism,’’ the names of prominent 
characters are quite common .everyday 
then, this is a practical, common-sense age, 
and fathers and mothers in general care less 
for pretty names than for good substantial 
ones that are distinctive and not unduly 
striking. 


preserve 


been quite 


gives up 


ones; 


MOTHERS 





Still, there are names seldom heard of that 
one wonders are not utilized more freely. 
There is the Briseis of William Black, the 
Fedalma of George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, 
Leora, Phyllis, Eloise, Elaine, Constance, 
Izetta, Delssa, Irene, Adelaide, Inez,Shirley, 

’auline, ete. And for boys there are Ronald, 
Thornton, Champney, Lester, Douglas, Stan- 
ly, Meredith, Malcolm, Lockwood and others. 

It is really an important duty, that of nam- 
ing our little ones, when we think that the 
names we give them are to last through life. 
Let us try to give them names that we think 
will not be displeasing to them, and that they 
will not be sensitive about, when they are 
older. 


a 


A Library Fireplace. 


Low book shetves with broad polished tops, 
and with shelf spaces broken by drawers and 
closets here and there,make up an ideal hous- 
ing for books. A library also needs an open 
fire. Thetwoare combined in the design that 
is furnished herewith. The brickwork is 
built out into the room so that its face comes 
flush with the front of the bookcases on either 


side. The fireplace has a half-circle opening, 
which is one of the most artistic shapes for 
this purpose that can well be imagined. The 
brickwork may have any one of the charming 
coors now found in bricks—buff, 
gray, pale red, and others, some of the bricks 
suading darker than others to break the glare 
o. a plain surface entirely one tone. Any 
mason should be to set up so simple a 
firepiace, while the work on either side will 
be found quite within the range of the home 
workshop, as simplicity is the keynote in it 
all. 


pressed 


able 


— 
A Plea for the Ugly Duckling. 

MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 
strong plea for the ugly 
ducklings of a family. How many times we 
see such @scrimination made in,a family of 
children that it makes the just person want to 
get right up and give a lecture on favoritism 
to the parents guilty of such conduct. It is 
not the pretty girl nor the clever boy to whom 
should be given all the praise and compli- 
ments in the home, as is too often the case, 
but the plain daughter and the dull. plod- 
ding, yet willing boy-student, who wins his 
way with mighty effort. These are they who 
need all sunshine of encouragement we 
can give them to make them ready for the bat- 
tle of life. The first will get a full measure 
from the fickle world, so ready to bow down 
to beauty and brilliancy. Better starve the 
body than the heart and soul of those who 
are mostin need of encouragement. The whole 
life of such may be changed, brightened, glo- 
rified, by the thought that one under- 
stands and appreciates them and the struggle 
they are making to overcome stumbling blocks 
which are no obstacles to their brighter 
brother. 

Home influence will make or mar the future 
of a child in nine cases out of tens. The force 
of impressions which have deeply sunk on 
youthful minds is great, shaping and mold- 
ing the plastic thoughts to good or evil ways, 
as the case may be. Itisa great temptation 


I wish to make a 


the 


some 





AND DAUGHTERS 


to give the pretty ribbon to the pretty dangh- 
ter, if there is but one ribbon, and she is usy- 
ally seltish enough to think has superior 
rights, because of her beauty, over her plainer 
sister,and this feeling is too often fostered by 
unwise parents, who ought to but rarely do see 
the folly of such unkind discrimination. The 
greatest of care and taste should be exercised 
in dressing the plain girl, but generally it ig 
thought that anything will do for her as she 
is not pretty. 


she 


SS —— 

The ‘‘New” Mother.—The new women—or 
some very prolninent ones among them—are 
planning an international conference at Wash- 
ington on March 10, 1897, to discuss Conscious 
Motherhood—the theory that mothers 
should understand the various modern physi- 
ological, sociological and ethical conditions 
pertaining to their This theory in- 
cludes the idea (with other obviously imprac- 
ticable ones) that, for the good of mankind, 
a girl should understand such questions, so 
that consider, before marrying, 
Whether er not her children would probably 
be moral if she married a man simply because 
she loved him! ° 


The Knitted Doily.—If the doily for vegeta- 
ble dish described in the issue of May 4 be 
knitted of thread from No 80 to 
150, it will be very lacy and dainty. In ap- 
pearance it will equal if not surpass many of 
the linen ones decorated with needle work. 
[Mrs J. N. Muncey 


being 


State. 


she may 


anywhere 


A simple and effective disin- 
quan- 


Disinfectant. 
fectant to pour down a sink is a 
tity of charcoal mixed with clean water. 


small 


A Chain Kettle-Cleaner is a labor saver. 





BRAVE SPIRITS BROKEN. 
How often women wake up in the 
morning cheerful and happy, deter- 
mined to do so much before the day 
ends, and yet:— 

Before the morn- 
ing is very old, the 
dreadful BACK- 
ACHE appears, 
the brave spirit 
sinks back in 
affright; no 
matter how 
hard she strug- 
gies, the 
“clutch” is 
upon her, 
she falls 
upon the 
couch, cry- 
ing:—‘* Why 
should I suf- 
fer so? 

What can I 
do?” 

Lydia E. 

Pinkham’s 
** Vegetable 
Compound ” 
will stop the 
torture and 
restore courage, 
All such pains come from a deranged 
uterus. Trouble in the womb blots 
out the light of the sun at midday te 
a vast number of women. 

Be advised—cdo as many others have 
done and are doiag—procure Lydia E. 
Pinkham’'s Vegetable Compound at 
once, and commence without delay te 
realize the relief it is sure to bring you. 














WALL PAPER w= FREE 





Cheaper than ever before. 


Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. 
you to send for samples and Guide how to hang, ete. 


It will pay 
Describe rooms you wish to paper. 


Paper Hanger’s full set of Sample Books, price, $!.00. 


CHAS. M.N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WIANDS OF THE SOUTH. 


Typical Southern Cookery. 


M. BYRNE. 


A quaint old meaning of ‘‘lady”’ is loaf giv- 
er,and this would seem to justify its acceptance 
to the extent of having our daughters instruct- 
ed in the mysterious accomplishment of bread 
making, for good bread makers are none too 
common. It is interesting to note the differ- 
ences of taste in the various localities of a coun- 
try. The typical southern housekeeper would 
not think of placing before her family or guests 
a single kind of bread; and they regard the 
general use of cold bread with disfavor. In- 
stead, there are hot rolls, daintily browned 
corncakes or spongy squares of Sally Lunn, 
and occasionally the old-time mush bread, 
served with a spoon froin the dish in which it 
was baked. For tea there are sure to be erisp 
beaten biscuit or delicate wafiles, and the 
dodger and hoecake are also much in evi- 
dence, as corn meal is almost universally used. 

Almost an\ cookery book gives recipes for 
yeast bread, corn bread, muftins, Sally Lunn, 
ete, which followed carefully, will give most 
satisfactory results: but the sweet, whole- 
some, old-fashioned salt-rising bread I have 
found to be almost or entirely unknown 
in many places. To the novice it may seem 
rather an undertaking, but to one accustomed 
to its making, no bread is more easily man- 
aged, and it does not require the real labor 
that yeast bread does. There are a number 
of ways of getting the rising. One of the sur- 
est is to boil afew spoonfuls of new milk or 
wuater—milk is better—and thicken with meal 
to the consistency of thin mush. Cover and 
set in a warm place unti: light. Then in a 
quart vessel make a thick batter with flour 
and nearly one pint of warm water, adding 
also a teaspoon of salt, a tablespoon of sugar 
and a pinch of soda. Stir into this the meal 
already light and set where it will be warm, 
to rise. If there is no warming closet to 
one’s stove, a vessel where the ‘‘rising’’ can 


have warm water around it is best. 

Get ready sifted flour, and when the rising 
is just ready to run over, make a hole in the 
flour and pour in a pint of boiling water, stir- 
ring it into a batter with a spoon. Into this 
pour a pint of cold water, which will make it 
about the right temperature for mixing, and 
add the rising. It should be mixed rather 
softer than yeast bread and does not require 
nearly so much kneading. Make into loaves 
and put in greased ‘pans, allowing for them to 
rise to twice their original size. Greasing the 
loaves with butter insures a more delicate 
crust. When risen, put into a not too hot oven 
and bake from forty-five minutes to one hour. 
The only secret of success in this is to keep 
it warm from start to finish, but never allow- 
ing it to get hot until the oven door is closed 
upon it, as that would be as disastrous as 
cold. The meal may be scalded in the morn- 
ing, but if so it must be done quite early, else 
the baking will be thrown into late in the 
day. Old housekeepers, I believe, usually 
scald the meal over night, but care must be 
taken that it be put in not too warm a place, 
for if it lightens and then sours, which it 
will do if allowed to stand too long, there is 
nothing to be done but make another trial. 

To the many who cannot) get flaky biseuit 
from the usual recipes, I commend the follow- 
ing. Into a quart of flour in which there has 
been sifted one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons 
cream tartar and one teaspoon salt, rub one 
heaping tablespoon lard. Mix with good sweet 
buttermilk, not too soft. Knead smooth and 
bake in quick oven. 





Beef Marrow. 


MRS TAPLEY VALENTINE. 


To melt the marrow, put it in a cup or other 
small vessel and place over boiling teakettle, 
then strain, and when nearly cool stir thor- 
oughly with a teaspoon; then put away under 
cover. It is valuable as a remedy for chafing 
in infants, for chapped hands, for sore feet, 
caused by much walking; and if your little 
ones have a tendency to canker sores round 
the mouth, nothing is better or more healing 
than beef marrow. For those who use pomade 
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IvoRY SOAP 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory Soap are the best to be found 


anywhere. 


The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is im- 


ported, almost in ship loads, from the other side of the world. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cinrti. 





for the hair, it is excellent if mixed with a 
little sweet oil and stirred till white. It 
strengthens the scalp and promotes the growth 
of the hair. If desired, a few drops of rose 
water may be added. 





Mulatto Rice 


AIDA. 





Fry about three slices of white salt bacon in 
the frying pan, slice a large onion fine and 
let it brown in the hot fat. When both bacon 
and onion are brown, add a can of tomatoes 
and one cup water, and allow it to simmer 
until the tomatoes are cooked free of lumps; 
then add a large cup of rice, and let it stew 
on the back of the stove, where it will not 
burn. The rice will gradually absorb the to- 
matoes and must frequently be stirred. A 
small piece of red pepper is a great addition 
to this dish. In the south, red peppers are 
sold by the string. 

— 

To Sterilize Milk.—Place the milk in a clean 
bottle and plug the mouth with clean cotton 
wool. Then stand the bottle in a suitable 
metal vessel so that it is raised about half an 
inch from the bottom, pour cold water into 
the outer vessel until it attains the level of 
the milk, and heat slowly on a stove until the 
temperature of the water reaches boiling point. 
Now take the vessel from the fire and cover 
over loosely with a piece of woolen cloth for 
half an hour, at the expiration of which re- 
move the bottle and store it in a cool place. 


Pickled Blackberries.—To 12 lbs of berries 
add 3 lbs sugar, 2 quarts good vinegar and 2 
oz cloves. Put aJl togetnerin a _ porcelain- 
lined kettle and seald, but do not boil. Let 
stand 24 hours, pour off the juice, scald and 
pour over the berries. After standing anoth- 
er day scald all together and put up in jars. 


The Sunday Dinner in many a household is 
made the feast of the week. This means any- 
thing but a day of rest in the kitchen. We en- 
ter a protest. The meals on Sunday should 
be of the simplest, so that the housewife may 
have the most rest possible. During the heat- 
ed term, the family ought to be gladly will- 
ing to live on milk, fresh fruits, bread, ete, 
having only such vegetables and meats as can 
be cooked the day before and served cold. If 
it were not for hot water with which to wash 
the dishes, the kitchen stove ought not to 
have a fire in iton hot Sundays. Cold tea or 
coffee is better than hot for warm days. In 
these days of difiiculty in securing good help 
in the house, too much cannot be done to 
make Sunday a perfect day of rest for the 
women of the household, especially in hot 
weather. Rest is the best health retainer and 
strengthener also, as well as the cheapest. 





How to Sleep.—All think they know how to 
do this, but they don’t. Stuffy pillows and 
soft mattresses are in almost universal use. 
A mattress properly made of rye straw or ex- 
celsior is quite as good as a hair wattress 
and vastly cheaper. Spring bed frames are 
now excellent and cheap, but don’t get one 
that is too springy. Many families don’t pay 
enough attention to beds, where more than 
one-third of their life is spent. After a per- 
son becomes used to sleeping without a pillow 
he will never have one again. The natural 
position for sleeping seems to be to lie on the 
stomach, but millions of people never sleep in 








YOUNG MEN AND WCHEN 
can easily acquire 
A Thorough and 
Practical Business 


Education 

AT THEIR OWN TOMES 
by oursystem. Thatit is 
the most inexpensive and convenient method thou- 
sands of young men and women in all parts of tho 
United States, will gladly testify. Distance is no bar- 
rier as the work is accomplished entirely through 
correspondence. A Trial Lesson costs only 10 cents 
and shows you how thorough is the system we employ. 
Interesting Catalogue free to all who write. Address, 

BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 

No. A=81 College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











that way. Try it. Too many bedclothes are 
used during the eight cool months; sleep is 
more refreshing and helpful if the body is not 
too warm. Every one knows enough to get 
all air possible in sleeping rooms during hot 
weather, but much ill health is caused by lack 
of ventilation in cool weather. Millions of 
people have an insane dread of ‘‘night air,’’ 
as though it were poisunous. Nine cases out 
of ten need all of it they can get. Judgment 
should be used as to locality, dampness, etc, but 
as a rule people suffer from too little rather 
than too much ‘‘night air.’’ In extreme hot 
Weather it 1s most refreshing to take a cool 
bath or plunge just before retiring; shake off 
the water but without wiping draw on the 
nightgown and go to bed; evaporation will 
keep you delightfully cool. 


ae 


The Woman’s Exchange in Philadelphia 
had reeeipts of nearly $35,000 in the year end- 
ing Feb 1, 1896, and is free from debt. 





ASimple Disinfectant to pour down a sink 
is of charcoal mixed with cold water. 


ae 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The same arrangement of the alphabet is 
used this time, as was used last week. 

-assing along to the vegetable department 
I was more than pleased with the tine dis- 
play. There were some 11, 14, 19, 22, 25 10, 
25, 12, 13, 1, 20,5 23, 18, 19, 23, 18, 17 raised 
on the town farm that were the'largest I ever 
saw. On one table there were a dozen 17, 22, 
12, 19, 2,45, O@£2 2AM Bee eS. 
12, 13, 25, 8, 25, 18, and on an adjoining table 
a nice display of 20, 25, 18, 6, 25, 12 13, 5, 12, 
3, 25, 22 8, 25, 22, 22, 1, 15, 25 and 9, 23, 8, 20, 
25,18 20, 11,5, 12,4 15, 25, 8, 25, 12, 21 and 
several of the largest heads of 25, 5, 12, 8, 21 
2, 25, 25, 12, 8, 25, 17,17 15, 5, 10, 10, 5, 9, 25 
I ever saw. Some one showed some 2, 5, 8, 
13, 25, 22, 22, 23 5, 17, 2, 5, 12, 5, 9, 1, 17, that 
looked fine, though how they grew it so nice- 
ly so late in the season, I do not know. An- 
other pretty display was that of Mr Jackson, 
who had one table of 20, 11, 5, 12,4 = 9, 23, 8, 
20, 25, 18 11,5, 16 10, 25, 5, 18, 17, and 8, 23, 
18,9 10, 8, 33, 23, 20 10, 25, 25, 22, 17 and 
another of 17, 14, 23, 25 2, 25,9 17, 1, 9, 5,12 
and 11, 14, 19, 22,25 12, 19, 15,25 2, 23,2 
15, 23, 12, 18. There were many other things 
that I wished to see but I could not spend 
the time, as I had to reach home that night 
in time to attend a meeting at which I was to 
speak. Ithink, however, I have given you 
enough to keep you busy some time, and per- 
haps you will be glad I did not have wore 
time. 
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JAPANESE PARASOL MAKERS AT WORK 








- ‘THLK AROUND THE TABLE. 


More Reading Matter Needed.—I often won- 
der what all this stalk is about, the young 
men learning to cook and do housework. I[ 
think that any young man with any thought 
for his mother or sisters would be wiuling 
enough to helpin the housework in case of 
sickness. I think that one of the reasons for 
young men leaving the farm is the insufficient 
amount of reading matter. If the farmers 
would have good books and papers and allow 
the boys time to read them, they would be 
better contented and stay at home. I am 


also a believer in wheels for boys and girls, 
rt * 


but not bloomers.— 


Female Woman, Beware!—Now Uncle Reu- 
ben, please go slow in advising poor female 
persuasion to answer advertisements for cor- 
respondents. Whatif he does as one man I 
know of, who could neither read or write but 
got a friend of his to write all his letters to a 
nice little widow and read her replies to him? 
The lady was charmed with his letters and 
felt sure she was giving herself to a good 
man when he proposed marriage. She was 
bitterly deceived in her married life with 
him. Female woman, beware. Uncle Reu- 
ben is talking taffy. F. H. Hartnell’s views 
on farm wrongs are about right. Farmers 
can be politicians if they have a mind to. 
Walter Makepeace, 1 think you and Josiah 
Allen’s wife must have visited the cathedral 
at the same time and talked it over; your de- 
scription reminds me of hers in Samantha in 
Europe, which I am reading, only she ‘‘eppi- 
sodes’’ more than you do. I think I will take 
the tip of the hat and the pleasant smile, too. 
Why not?—| Anon. 


A New Cookbook Wanted.—I think the 
Tablers are a jolly set, and for freedom of 
speech they take the cake. Also there is lots 
of good sound sense. As for the hired man 
question, cannot you all see that it all depends 
upon the hired man? If he is a gentleman, he 
will soon tind his true place, and if he is a 
lout and a boor, he will soon be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. <As for girls 
doing oui-of-door work, I don’t think they 
ought to make a practice of it unless for 
health or necessity, but there is nothing in 
the moral law against it if they want to. My 
daughters are a first-class teacher and stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper and live in a big 
city, but they were born and raised ona farm, 
,and when they come home in vacation and 
their father needs hay raked and no one to 
doitfor him, they willingly take the old 
horse rake and doit for him. They ride bi- 
cycles too, and they can harness a horse and 
drive it as well as most men, and while they 
can do what most city girls can do, they can, 
if necessary, milk cows as well as play the 
piano, and they are proud of their heritage as 
farmers’ daughters. Toan empty head who 
thought to compliment one by saying he 
would never imagine from her appearance 
that she was a country girl, she made a low 
bow and said, ‘‘Thank you, I suppose you 
mean that for a compliment, but [ don’t 


take it so.’’ Now, either I have been very 
fortunate in meeting extraordinarily bright 
country folks or have been unfortunate in my 
selection of city people, for I really cannot 
see their superiority over farmers’ families. I 
like plenty of recipes, and such a time as I 
had looking over the old issues for that recipe 
of Sarah E. Wilcox to can corn with tartaric 
acid. I found it, however, but not until the 
corn was almost too hard to can. This trou 
ble to find recipes in qld numbers leads me ta 
ask why can we not have a cookbook made 
out of this magazine’s recipes?—{ Mother. 


Loyal to the Old Custom.—I do not see 
what belonging to the ‘‘smart set’’ has to do 
with being courteous, and if raising the hat 
to ladies is going out of fashion in Kansas, so 
much the worse for the manners of Kansas. 
I was taught before I was outof kilts to 
raise my hat when I met a lady whom I 
knew, and I should feel like a boor not to do 
it, especially if the lady were elderly. There 
are also certain aged men to whom I gladly 
doff my cap as a mark of respect to their 
white hairs and their high character. I also 
feel bound in courtesy to raise my hat when I 
bow to any man whom [ know who is walk- 
ing with alady whom Ido not know. And 
I do the same when I am walking with my 
mother or any other Jady and meet a man 
whom I know, whether or not he knows the 
lady in my company, and he, if heis a gen- 
tleman, raises his hat out of courtesy to the 
lady I am with, even if he never saw her _ be- 
fore. This belief is the custom of well-bred 
people everywhere.—{ The Kid. 


A.Southern Man’s Rebuke.—In ‘‘ Talk Around 
the Table’’ I see an article signed ‘‘J. B.,’’ 
holding forth that bowing to a lady friend or 
acquaintance is ‘‘silly.’’ Ithink an answer 
is due to the women of the south at least to this 
unprovoked attack on one of the most ancient 
and honorable customs of respect to the gen- 
tler half of mankind, and wish an abler pen 
would handle the subject in a manner fit. No 
man in the south would be called a gentle- 
man who was so rude and uninformed in the 
habits of decent society as not to raise his hat 
at the approach of his female friends. His ac- 
quaintance with both sexes would be short and 
not sweet. This custom is time-honored and 
will never die out in the south, while there is 
a native here. I suppose the writer ‘‘J. B.’’ 
must be a‘‘new woman,’’ or she could hard- 
ly cherish such sentiments. In the south 
‘‘tipping’’ the hat is almost unknown, except 
in such as think they are in the ‘‘sinart set,’’ 
and are not; ail gentlemen bow, and remove 
their hats gracefully and respectfully, without 
any ostentation or undue familiarity. Per- 
haps we in the south are more used to com- 
mon politeness than other parts of the coun- 
try, and I hope that the west will soon settle 
down so as to have time to attend to this ‘*‘ dis- 
gusting custom’’ and others which are natu- 
rally due the weakersex. Here, nine-tentlis of 
the men keep their hats off altogether while 
holding converse with a woman, except when 
walking. Woman is as much higher above man 
as the gods were above the heroes, and must 
be respected and protected by customs which 
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time 
sense 
last 


are outwardly respectful and which in 
force one not naturally blessed with a 
of his position, to conform his mind at 
to his physical action.—|C. B. 


Asked and Answered.—A good recipe for 
making elderberry wine without yeast is re- 
quested by V, 201 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, 
A 
Grounds, L I, 
Concord 


Peter M. Campbell, Fair 
wants to know how he can preserve 
grapes for winter. 

Enquirer, who wants a first-class work on 
parliamentary rules, should send for Cush- 
ing’s, Manual (25 and 50c), and Payue’s Rules 
of Order (25c), to the Excelsior publishing 
house, 29 & 31 Beekman street, New York. 

C. k.: There is aschool for weak-minded 
children at Barre, Mass, which you can learn 
about by addressing it. Some of our read- 
ers may know of a similar place farther west. 


The Children’s Table. 


Ethel Defines Grange.—The most correct 
answer I[ can give to  Violet’s question 
is this, ‘‘A grange is a farmers’ associa- 
tion designed to further their interests into 
direct commercial relations, without inter- 
ference of the traders.’’ I agree with her as 
to forming a Tabh.ers’ Club, but I dis- 
agree with Northern Rebel, for I think all 
should write who want to. Like most of 
you, I am fond of books and music. I have 
read most all of Miss 


Alcott’s books. I also 
play the piano. I willsay to Tom Boy that 
[ hope she will have good luck with her two 
chicks, Napoleon and Josephine. I would 
like Fannie Jove to send her address to me, 
as I would lise to correspond with her. 
Ethel Maud Hale, Box 498, Wilmington, O. 


Quite a Hunter.—I live on the bank of the 
Ohio river and two miles from town. I farm 
part of the time and the other part work in 
my father’s printing office. My age is 15. 
Are any of the other readers of this column 
printers? I goto school in winter and am 
going tothe C N collegein the spring. I 
have two hounds, three guns, nine ferrets, a 
tine fishing rod and some homing pigeons. 
Vent hunting last winter and caught seven 
opossums and a raccoon, also went’ with 
ferret and caught 17 rabbits.—/‘‘Scorcher,’’ 
Derby, Ind. 


A Wild-Flower Garden.—I have two 
gardens. One has velvet marigolds and glad- 
ioli, the other pansies, asters, nasturtiums, 
petunias, ‘sweet peas and more gladioli. I 
also have a pink geranium and a sweet-scent- 
ed geranium. Mamma has lots of geraniums 
and begonias, among them a Rex. She also 
has an umbrella palm. I have a wild flower 
garden and I have quite a collection in it al- 
ready. HIlow many of the Tablers have seen 
a round-leaved sundew? It isa little plant 
with round, red leaves and it grows in mead- 
ows. The leaves have little red claws which 
grow shorter as they get near the center of 
the leaf. Once when I puta fly on one, the 
claws held the fly, while the short guve 
out a gummy juice which made the fly stick 
there, while the whole leaf sucked in the fly, 
leaving only the skeleton. How many of you 
have seen a pitcher plant? A lady gave me 
one in the spring.—(| Massachusetts Girl, Box 
510, Spencer, Mass. 


That Left-Handed Society.—By all means 
let us have it. I know lots of left-handed 
girls and boys who [ think would joinit. I 
have written to Miss Snyder to find out all 
about it. Iam sure all the boys and girls 
will wish they were left-handed when they 
learn what nice times we have. Elizabeth 
Hatch, Warren, R I. 

Tablers’ Questions.—Edith, L. 
leaf you send us seems to be that of 
bacco plant, as you thought. 

Kate L. Davison, Hartwick Seminary, N 
Y, wishes Pond Lily’s address. 

Emma, Box 124, Constableville, N Y, wants 
Pond Lily to tell how Japanese morning glo- 
ries differ from the common kind. 


a 


Juvenile Philosophy. 


flower 


ones 


Evans, the 
the to- 


A clergyman having called up a class of 
girls and boys, began on one of the former in 
these words: ‘‘My dear child, tell me who 
made your body.’’ She had noidea of the 
question applying to anything beyond her 
dress, and dropping a quick courtesy, replied: 
‘*Please, sir, mother made the body, but I 
made the skirt.”’ 

‘*Well, Willy,’’ asked grandma, ‘‘have you 
had all the dinner you want?’’ ‘‘No’m,”’ 
answered the truthful little boy, ‘‘but I have 
had all I can eat.’’ 





